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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  his  fide.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
fireaoice  0/  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  feto  the  crimes 
^far^  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
^Ota^  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— FoE. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

0  ■  — 

NEMESIS  IN  PARIS. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  the  true  story  of  the  terrible 
disaster  in  which  culminated  all  the  previous  disasters 
of  Paris  and  of  France,  on  Wednesday  last ;  and  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  its  circumstances  have  been  far 
more  exa<rgerated  than  we  already  know  them  to  be. 
Neither  N6tre  Dame,  the  Louvre,  nor  the  Sorbonne,  the 
<ri*eat  historic  centres  of  French  religion,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture  have  been  destroyed.  Neither  the  Tuileries,  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  nor  the  Palais  Royal  are  probably  as 
“utterly  reduced  to  ashes  ”  as  M.  Thiers  and  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  announced.  But  the  best  is  bad 
enough ;  and,  when  full  abatement  has  been  made  from 
the  sensational  stories  of  burning  palaces  and  mangled 
corpses,  it  may  be  that  the  ugly  residue  of  fact  will  have 
a  yet  uglier  significance  than  has  yet  been  attached  to 
it.  The  Im’id  flames  of  Wednesday  have,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  thrown  into  the  shade  the  ten  weeks*  struggle 
between  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Paris  Com¬ 
munists,  to  which  this  great  catastrophe  is  a  ghastly 
sequel,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  rather  an  episode  than  a 
sequel ;  and  a  temporarv  veil  has  been  thrown  over  the 
dismal  prospect  of  wretchedness  and  degradation  through 
which  France  will  certainly  have  to  pass  before  she  can 
again  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Before  long  we  shall  doubtless  be  weary  of  talking 
grandly  about  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  itself,  and 
of  the  vague  and  vindictive  denunciations  of  its  real  or 
supposed  authors  that  are  now  so  plentiful,  and  shall 
have  time  to  inquire  as  to  its  real  meaning,  and  to 
apportion  the  blame  with  some  semblance  of  justice. 

The  event  is  not  one  to  be  rightly  understood  by  the 
false  light  of  its  own  unnatural  flames,  and  still  less 
should  we  venture  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  it  by  that 
light  alone.  It  may  be  that  the  remnant  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  which  remained  in  power  when  the  troops  from 
Versailles  broke  through  the  walls  of  Paris  on  Monday, 
pve  orders,  open  or  secret,  for  this  terrible,  wholly 
indefensible,  and  most  short-sighted  vengeance  on  its 
conquerors;  and,  if  it  did  so,  wo  need  not  greatly 
wonder,  as,  during  the  past  fortnight  and  more, 
every  healthy  element  in  the  dominant  party  has  been 
weeded  out,  and  only  the  worst  representatives  of  Red 
Bepublicanism  in  its  worst  form  have  been  sufiered  to 
remain.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  wanton  incendiarism  was 
the  ^  act  of  a  few  unauthorised  madmen,  aliens  or 
foreigners,  who,  finding  that  their  cherished  hopes  were 
datroyed,  chose  the  cruellest  and  most  senseless  means 
within  their  power  of  allaying  ^heir  disappointment. 
But,  whoever  lit  the  fires,  their  real  causes  must  not 
•  Paris  of  to-day.  The  worst  that  the 

immediate  offenders  have  done  has  been  to  apply  a  match 
luel  that  other  and  greater  culprits  have  been  care- 
y  preparing  during  many  generations.  The  whole 
rench  nation  is  to  blame ;  and  the  blame  must  chiefly 
h1»’  j  have  been  entrusted  with  its  leader- 

3  The  spoliation  of  M.  Thiers’s  house 

a  enme ;  but  was  it  not  a  proper  retribution  for  the 
®^inal  way  in  which  M.  Thiers,  in  times  past,  pan¬ 
to  the  national  vanity  by  his  panegyrics  of  the 


First  Empire,  and,  in  the  present  time,  has  sought  to 
build  up  a  new  tyranny  for  France,  under  the  name  of 
Republicanism  ?  The  pulling  down  of  the  Venddme 
Column  was  a  greater  crime ;  but  was  it  not  a  proper 
retribution  for  the  greater  criminality  of  the  baa  man 
whose  statue  was  at  its  summit,  and  whose  wrong-doing  * 
during  his  lifetime  was  intensified  by  the  vicious  folly 
with  which  it  was  carried  on  by  his  nephew  and  suc¬ 
cessor  ?  The  burning  of  the  Tuileries,  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  and  the  other  buildings,  is  a  far  more  monstrous 
crime ;  but  is  it  not  a  proper  retribution  for  the  long 
train  of  oppression  which  long  lines  of  tyrants  have  laid 
upon  France  ?  It  is  silly.  It  is  wicked.  The  heart 
sickens  as  it  hears  of  the  spoliation  of  these  gay  trophies 
of  civilisation  in  the  centre  of  European  civilisation, 
and,  yet  more  of  the  vicious  temper  shown  in  their 
destruction,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  waste  of  life  and 
provocation  of  deadly  passions  that  are  attendant  upon 
it.  But  the  men  who  have  done  these  deeds  are  not  the 
causers  of  them,  any  more  than  they  are  the  causers  of 
the  degradation  that  now  weighs  heavily  on  the  whole 
of  France.  The  Nemesis  has  been  working  this  week 
in  Paris.  The  seeds  of  ruin  have  been  sown  in  other 
generations,  and  this  generation  is  forced  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruit. 

There  is  a  cruel  fitness  in  the  catastrophe,  and  in  tho 
special  shape  which  it  has  taken.  The  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  the  great  ornament  of  Paris,  the  pride  of 
France,  the  admiration  of  all  the  pleasure-seekers  who 
sought  their  pleasure  in  the  capital  of  gaiety  and  folly. 
But  how  many  foul  scenes  have  been  enacted  within  its 
walls  since  the  day  when  it  was  built  by  Catherine  de 
Medici,  to  be  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Bourbon  line  which 
superseded  the  effete  race  of  the  Valois,  poisoned  by  her 
union  with  it!  Down  to  the  luckless’  days  of  Mario 
Antoinette,  it  was  a  haunt  of  royal  vice,  and  a  centre  of 
corruption  for  French  society,  and  when  the  First  and  the 
Third  Napoleons  added  to  its  splendour,  they  imported 
into  it  no  virtue.  We  need  not  marvel  that  the  most 
infuriated  of  the  enemies  of  the  old  order  of  thiugs 
should  have  resolved  to  destroy  for  ever  the  centre  of  so 
much  mischief,  a  structure  which,  in  spite  of  its  artistic 
beauties,  was  morally  almost  as  hideous  as  that  Bastille 
which  their  forerunners  destroyed  in  the  time  of  tho 
First  Revolution.  And  those  other  buildings  that  they 
have  set  on  fire  are  only  whited  sepulchres.  We  can¬ 
not  palliate  the  offence  of  this  Vandalism.  They  who 
have  most  at  heart  the  regeneration  of  Franco  will 
most  strongly  deprecate  the  temper  which  has  burst  out 
in  wanton  incendiarism  this  week,  seeing  that  per¬ 
haps  its  most  immediate  effect  will  be  to  delay  tho 
advent  of  new  life  to  the  nation,  and  to  strengthen  a 
revival  of  the  old  tyranny.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  wanton  incendiarism  is  only  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  Franco 
has  been  subjected  by  Valois  and  Bourbons  alike,  and 
hardly  less  by  the  weak  kings  and  false  emperors  who 
have  succeeded  them ;  and  the  hideous  spectacle  of 
Wednesday  will  not  have  been  wholly  deplorable  if, 
by-and-by,  when  the  passions  of  the  moment  aie 
appeased,  the  stern  teachings  of  history  are  apprehended, 
and  a  new  France  can  be  created  out  of  the  old  France 
that  now  writhes  in  agony. 
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LORD  SALISBURY’S  CONSTITUTION. 
MENDING. 

Tho  Marquis  of  Salisbury  seems  resolved  to  exemplify 
the  mischief  that,  Dr  Watts  tell  us,  a  certain  person 
finds  for  idle  hands  to  do.  His  recent  attempt  to  mar 
the  University  Tests  Bill  by  inventing  a  new,  useless, 
and  odious  formula  has  proved  abortive.  He  is  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  his  favourite  diversion  of  aggrandising 
tho  House  of  Lords.  His  perseverance  was  rewarded  once 
by  sending  the  Scotch  Education  Bill  first  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but  it  was  so  frightfully  mangled  by  the  peers 
that  its  parents  refused  to  own  it,  and  it  was  contemptu¬ 
ously  thrown  out.  That  little  experience  has  somewhat 
abated  the  ardour  of  those  who  would  reform  the  Lords 
by  giving  them  more  power  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
not  tho  fault  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  the  less 
the  Lords  do,  tho  more  hkely  will  tho  nation  be  pleased. 
Wo  cannot  congratulate  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  latest 
attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  to 
find  work  for  that  highly-ornamental  institution  of 
which  ho  is  himself  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.  He  is 
smitten  with  a  love  of  one  of  tho  democratic  institutions 
of  America,  and,  without  the  least  scruple,  shows  an 
anxiety,  ^on  one  point,  to  Americanise  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  process,  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  held 
by  every  true  Conservative  as  anathema  maranatha,  is 
really  admirable  when  it  brings  something  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Tho  Senate  of  tho  United  States  is,  along 
with  tho  President,  tho  treaty-making  power ;  and  what 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  wish  is,  that  the  august 
assembly  of  which  he  is  an  involuntary  member  should 
discharge  a  similar  function.  This  would  give  the  Lords 
n  good  deal  of  employment,  and  considerably  strengthen 
their  power. 

Tlie  power  of  making  war  or  peace,  and  of  entering 
into  negotiations  and  contracting  engagements  with 
foreign  nations,  is  still  technically  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  The  House  of  Commons  may  refuse  supplies, 
but  still  tho  Crown  can  declare  war.  The  check,  although 
I’eal,  is  indirect.  So  in  regard  to  treaties.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  Horsman,  relating 
to  the  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  refused 
to  share  tho  treaty-making  power  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  Although  many  points  in  a  mixed  constitu¬ 
tion  h’ke  ours  were  in  doubt,  he  said,  “  there  are  matters 
in  respect  to  which  the  lino  is  distinct,  precise,  under¬ 
stood,  and  acknowledged.  Such  is  tho  case  with  regard 
to  the  functions  of  negotiating  and  making  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers.  That  function  is  known  to  bo  distinctly 
with  tho  Crown,  acting  under  the  advice  of  its  respon¬ 
sible  Ministers.’*  This  last  clause  is  very  important. 
Since  1698,  tho  Ministers  have  been  virtually  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  all  treaties.  In  that  year.  Lord  Somers 
and  other  members  of  the  Government  were  impeached 
for  tho  share  thej^  took  in  the  Partition  Treaties,  w  ithout 
success  at  that  time,  but  not  without  effect.  Ministerial 
responsibility  has  long  been  fully  established. 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  consider  the  checks  upon  a  power 
so  great  as  is  vested  in  tho  Cabinet.  In  the  first  place, 
legislative  sanction  may  be  required  to  give  effect  to  the 
whole  or  parts  of  tho  treaty.  Thus  tho  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  France,  negotiated  by  Mr  Cobden,  could 
not  bo  executed,  in  most  of  its  provisions,  without 
alterations  in  tho  duties  on  wine  and  other  articles  ;  and 
it  therefore  virtually  required  the  sanction  of  tho  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  usual  in  treaties  to  insert  provisions 
conditional  upon  their  acceptance  by  the  necessary 
authorities.  The  new  Treaty  of  Washington  contains 
propositions  that  must  bo  ratified  by  the  colonial  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  others  that  need  not.  Ai-ticle  18  gives  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  United  States  a  right  to  fish  on  the  Canadian 
coast  at  any  distance  from  the  shore,  and  it  is  valid 
without  the  concurrence  of  tho  Dominion  Parliament. 
So,  by  Article  26,  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  is 
made  free,  but  the  associated  system  of  canals  is  under 
the  control  of  tho  colonies,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
dealt  with  in  tho  same  way.  Tho  difference  is  illustrated 
^  tho  language  of  tho  treaty :  “  Article  27.  The 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge 


upon  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canad 
secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ^  ^ 
the  Welland,  St  Lawrence,  and  other  canals 
Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitanfai^ 
the  Dominion.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Com  ^ 
is,  however,  more  extensive  ;  it  can  interfere  even 
no  legislation  is  required  to  carry  out  the  treaty.  “ 
House  has,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  th^ 

debate  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France _ “ 

House  has  the  power  of  expressing  to  the  Crown  it^ 
general  opinion  of  any  treaty,  either  as  to  the  whole  or 
as  to  part,  by  means  of  an  Address;  and  it  has  the 
power,  if  it  disapproves  any  treaty,  of  visiting  the  authora 
of  it  with  condemnation.” 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  in¬ 
direct,  is  thus  exceedingly  efifective.  No  Minister  could 
dare,  with  a  high  hand,  to  make  an  obnoxious  treaty 
Nevertheless  Ministers  have  strenuously  opposed  eveiw 
effort  made  to  compel  them  to  take  the  House  of 
Commons  into  their  ijonfidence,  and  to  assist  in 
treaties.  It  is  tho  acknowledged  practice  not  to  submit 
a  treaty  to  Parliament  until  it  is  ratified,  and  even  when 
necessity  compelled  a  departure  from  usage  care  wag 
taken  to  mark  the  irregularity.  In  1865  a  ' Bill  waa 
required  to  give  effect  to  a  treaty  before  it  was  ratified 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that — as  it 
“  could  not  be  presented  to  the  House  in  the  usual  form 
by  command  of  her  Majesty  ” — “  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  as  the  treaty  required  legislation,  a  copy  had 
been  presented  as  a  I’eturn  from  the  Treasury.”  Nothing 
could  be  more  at  variance  with  Parliamentary  usage 
than  the  request  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  postpone  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  until  after  Lord  Kussell’s  motion.. 
Lord  Granville  was  supported  in  his  refusal  by  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Cairns,  both  of  them  authorities  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  law. 

There  is  great  force  in  the  argument  of  Lord  Grey  that 
the  ratification  of  treaties  by  Parliament  would  bo 
excessively  inconvenient.  If  eveiy  clause  had  to  be 
submitted  •  to  both  Houses,  tho  work  of  diplomatists 
would  be  endless ;  treaties  would  be  driven  backwards 
and  forwards  till  every  difference  was  exasperated  to  the 
highest  degree.  Lord  Granville  stated  that  an  ingenious 
friend  of  his  had  argued  in  favour  of  giving  the  House 
of  Lords  tho  same  power  in  treaty-making  that  was 
enjoyed  by  tho  Senate  in  the  United  States.  His  friend 
must  have  been  ingenious  indeed  to  discover  any  analogy 
in  support  of  such  a  scheme.  The  reason  why  the 
Senate  must  ratify  treaties  is  because  the  President  is 
irresponsible.  What  a  deplorable  condition  would  the 
United  States  have  been  in  if  ex-President  Johnson 
could  have  tied  the  nation  to  any  treaty  he  chose  to 
make  !  The  President  holds  office  for  four  years,  and 
as  he  is  practically  irremovable,  to  g^ve  him  the  sole 
power  of  making  treaties  w’ould  be  to  entrust  the 
engagements  of  the  nation  to  an  arbitrary  despot. 
However  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  discuss  a  treaty 
before  such  a  body  as  the  Senate,  it  is,  owing  to 
peculiar  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  unavoidable. 
Our  House  of  Lords  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  iiTesponsible  body.  The  Senate  is 
elected,  and  removable.  To  give  the  House  of  * 

vote  on  treaties  would  bo  extremely  absurd.  It  ®  , 
to  exchange  the  present  responsibility  of  Ministers  to  e 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  House  of  Conimons 
the  country,  for  a  despotism  of  landlords.  In 
the  function  of  making  treaties  is  confided  to  an  Llec 
Chamber,  w  hich  cannot  long  be  out  of  har^ny  in 
public  opinion.  The  shme  result  is  attained  by  us,  o  y 
more  efficiently.  We  avoid  the  evils  of  submitting  uip 
matic  proposals  to  a  large  assembly,  and  yet  we  te 
perfect  guarantee  that  nothing  will  ^  done  dis 
to  the  nation.  We  appoint  our  negotiators  an  e 
them  with  the  task  of  making  a  just 
the  penalty  of  losing  their  offices  if  they  fan 
their  trust.  We  do  not  need  to  Americanise  our 
making  power  ;  but  most  assuredly  #  rrivinfiT 

sary  or  desirable,  it  will  not  be  in  the  ^  Jjjs 

greater  powers  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
brother  peers. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  ARMY  BILL. 

«  Save  us  from  our  friends !  ”  is  the  present  cry  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  as  they  watch  the  proceedings  of 
Seir  so-called  advocates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  very  large  number  of 
military  men  in  Parliament,  how  feebly  the  army  is  there 
represented,  and  how  little  influence  they  are  able  to 
exercise  on  professional  questions.  Just  now,  they 
are  cutting  a  peculiarly  pitiable  figure,  and,  under  cover 
of  defending  the  privileges  of  their  class,  but  in  reality 
endangering  their  interests,  they  are  simply  allowing 
themselves  to  be  made  the  oatspaw  of  the  Conservatives 
in  a  somewhat  unprincipled  attack  upon  the  Government. 

We  are  very  far  from  approving  of  Mr  Cardwell’s 
Army  Bill,  which  falls  much  short  of  what  the 
country  requires,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  strong  Liberal  Ministry ;  but  it  is  not  against 
defects  or  deficiencies  of  his  scheme,  but  against  all 
military  reform,  and  more  especially  a^instthe  abolition 
of  army  purchase,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Tories 
and  their  military  followers  is  directed.  Mr  Gilpin  is 
quite  right  in  declaring  that  these  unworthy  tactics  can 
but  have  the  effect  of  driving  those  who,  like  himself,  are 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme  to 
support  it.  But  another  result  may  be  attained,  and  we 
warn  those  gentlemen  who,  like  Major  Anson,  really 
have  the  interests  of  the  army  at  heart-,  against  the 
danger  of  the  game  they  are  playing  in  protracting 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  Whether  or  not  the 
present  Bill  shall  pass,  Army  purchase  is  doomed, 
but  the  exceptionally  liberal  terms  offered  as  the 
price  of  its  abolition  would  not  be  oonceded  a  second 
time  if  they  were  now  to  be  rejected.  As  there  is  some 
misconception  in  the  non-professional  mind  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  “  over-regulation  prices,”  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  briefly  what  these  really  ai*e.  Under  the  purchase 
system,  a  rate  was  established  for  each  commission 
in  the  army  from  the  rank  of  cornet  and  ensign  to 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and,  according  to  theory, 
on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  rank,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  next  rank,  if  otherwise  qualified,  attained 
the  vacant  step  upon  payment  of  the  regulated  sum. 
To  offer  or  pay  sums  in  excess  of  the  established  rate 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  a  certificate  upon  honour  was, 
upon  each  promotion,  exacted  from  officers  declaratory 
that  they  had  paid  no  more  than  the  regulation  price. 
How  it  came  that  these  certificates  were,  as  a  matter  of 
coui’se,  signed,  while  sums  in  excess  of  regulation  were 
almost  universally  paid,  we  must  leave  to  a  past  generation 
of  “officers  and  gentlemen”  to  explain.  So  glaring,  how'- 
ever,  was  the  practice  of  signing  false  certificates  “  upon 
honour,”  and  so  impracticable  every  attempt  to  remedy  it, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  the  exaction  of 
these  certificates  was  discontinued  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  payment  of  over-regulation  prices,  although  still 
illegal,  came  to  be  tolerated,  if  not  recognised  and  encou- 
raged,  by  the  military  authorities.  Now  that  the  State  finds 
that  army  reorganisation  is  impossible  while  officers  hold 
a  proprietary  right  in  their  commissions,  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  determined  to  bny  up  these  rights  as  the  first  step 
towards  military  reform,  officers  claim  not  only  what, 
under  regulation,  they  paid  for  their  positions,  but  those 
sums  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  service, 
a  hough  contrary  to  regulation,  they  paid  over  and  above 
j  j  and  so  it  happens  that,  although  the  actual  value  of 

e  commissions  in  purchase  corps  of  the  army  is  under 
Six  millions,  the  present  claim  amounts  to  over  ten  mil- 
ions.  That  in  strict  law  the  Government  need  not  have 
reco^ged  the  sums  paid  by  officers  in  contravention  of 
og  atioii  is  not  to  bo  denied ;  at  the  same  time,  to 
wifli  upon  strictly  legal  ground  in  dealing 

shin  question  would  have  inflicted  great  hard- 
of  ?1  who,  as  a  class,  have  deserved  well 

tion  would  have  rendered  the  aboli- 

armv  ^  very  unpopular  measure  in  the 

loss^*  tT  upon  its  members  a  heavy  pecuniary 

the  illp  Government,  in  tolerating 

manv  P^l-ice  of  over-regulation  prices,  which,  for 
past,  has  been  carried  on  without  any 
P  a  concealment,  and  so  systematically  that  the 


cxtr^official  value  of  commissions  in  each  branch  of  the 
service  is  as  well  established  as  the  regulation  prices,  has 
made  itself,  to  some  extent,  a  party  to  the  offence ;  still 
the  proposed  compensation  is  more  than  equitable,  it  is 
generous ;  and  military  members  are  acting  but  little  in 
the  interests  of  their  clients  out  of  doors  when  they 
hesitate  to  accept  such  terms. 

But  whence  proceeds  the  professional  opposition  to 
the  extinction  of  the  purchase  system  ?  It  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  to  find  a  number  of  men  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  right  to  be  mulcted  in  heavy  sums  of  money 
for  the  honour  of  serving  the  country.  The  system,  they 
urge,  is  so  very  economical  for  the  State  ;  but  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  the  officers  of  the  army  so  considerate  of 
the  public  expenditure.  Were  it  proposed  to-morrow  to 
double  their  daily  pay,  or  to  treble  the  number  of 
honorary  colonelcies,  would  one  of  them  raise  his  voice 
against  such  extravagance  ?  They  tell  us,  also,  that  the 
abolition  of  purchase  would  bo  so  unpopular  in  the 
army ;  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  army  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  hardly  fair  judges  of  the  feelings 
of  the  poor  hard-working  officers  in  remote  colonies  and 
dull  garrison  towns.  To  the  rich  man,  whose  bankers’- 
book  ensures  him  rapid  advancement,  the  proposed 
abolition  is  doubtless  unpopular,  as  the  first  Reform  Bill 
was  to  the  owners  of  rotten  boroughs,  or  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  holders  of  benefices ; 
but  question  the  struggling  professional  man,  the  country 
clergyman,  the  old  retired  officer,  who  must  either  see 
their  sons  ignominiously  passed  over  year  after  year,  or 
make  pecuniary  sacrifices  at  the  expense  of  their  owni 
comforts  or  the  prospects  of  their  other  children ;  let 
these  classes  be  polled,  and  see  how  many  would  vote 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  ? 

The  opposition  raised  on  the  subject  of  exchanges  is 
more  justifiable ;  yet  we  cannot  blame  Mr  Cardwell  for 
declining  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  such  arrangements 
being  conducted  upon  pecuniary  considerations.  There 
may  be  many  circumstances  under  which  an  officer 
serving  in  India  might,  without  the  slightest  detriment 
to  the  service,  effect  an  exchange  with  one  serving  in 
England,  and  whether  this  were  done  for  money  or  for 
personal  convenience  matters  nothing  to  the  public.  So  far 
some  concession  might  have  been  made;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  demand  that  officers  should,  as  a  inght, 
be  authorised  to  effect  such  exchanges,  and  that  every 
wealthy  officer  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  exemption 
from  that  service  in  remote  or  disagreeable  places  which 
is  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  experience  of  which  might  tend 
to  increase  his  efficiency  as  a  public  servant. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  strong  and  open  opposition 
to  the  Government  scheme  on  the  part  of  officers 
holding  very  high  employment  in  connection  with  the 
War  Office,  and  that  the  abolition  of  purchase  especially 
meets  with  no  support  in  the  most  influential  military 
quarters.  Convinced  that  while  purchase  remains  in 
force  there  can  be  no  army  reform,  we  can  only  express 
the  hope  that  whatever  his  private  opinions  may  l)e 
no  one  holding  office  under  the  Government  will  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  against  this  feature  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  measure,  and  thus  justify  the  apprehensions 
expressed  by  Mr  Trevelyan  and  others,  that  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  the  Horse  Guards  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  sound  army  reform. 

AFFAIRS  IN  CHINA. 

According  to  the  usually  well-informed  Banlc-nnd 
Hatidels  Zeitimg  of  Berlin,  a  courier  has  just  been  des¬ 
patched  from  London  to  India  with  instructions  to  make 
ready  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  eventualities  in  China. 
The  same  authority  adds  that  negotiations  have  been 
opened  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Khedive 
on  the  subject  of  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  from 
England,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  way  of  the^  Suez  Canal. 
W^e  do  not  know  how  far  the  Berlin  journal  is  warninted 
in  its  intelligence  by  facts  which  have  not  reached  the 
British  public  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  member 
of  Parliament  will  probe  the  mystery,  if  mystery  there 
be.  lie  fact  that  our  relations  with  China  have,  for 
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iome  time  past,  had  •  a  warlike  appearance  makes  it  tsin  Mandarins,  have  escaped  unpunished  and  * 
doabty  important  that  we  should  Know  whether  the  porary  and  honourable  exile  at  the  militi^ 
storm>cIoads  have,  at  length,  passed  away  ;  or  whether,  on  the  Amoor,  await  the  moment  when  a 
in  the  opposite  case,  the  requisite  measures  have  been  will  be  able  to  reward  their  services 
taken.  devils.”  the  foreign 

For  months  past,  the  best-informed  Asiatic  journals  B>it  are  the  Europeans  entirely  unaccountable  for 
have  been  filled  with  warnings  of  the  course  that  events  present  situation  ?  Are  the  Mandarins  alone  to  bk 
are  taking  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  affair  at  Tientsin,  It  m^t  be  admitted  that  our  hands  are  not  quite  so  cT* 
which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  unoffending  Europeans,  this  matter  as  could  be  wished,  and  that  it  is  f  ^ 
is  an  instance  of  popular  fanaticism  and  Mandarin  in-  our  having  previously  sown  the  wind  that  we  are 
difllerence,  or  worse,  which  calls  for  the  most  serious  threaten^  with  having  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  The 
consideration.  The  attacks  on  European  policy  and  word,  opium,  sums  up  half  the  difficulties  which  ha*^^ 
European  morality  which  form,  at  the  present  hour,  the  beset  the  foreigner  in  China.  Here  in  England  we 
staple  of  Chinese  periodical  and  pamphlet  literature,  and  expending  a  vast  quantity  of  virtuous  indignation  on  th^ 
wliich  enter  so  largely  into  the  official  acts  and  proclama-  liquor  traffic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquo^ 
iions  of  the  Chinese  Government,  are  evidences  of  a  traffic  is,  in  many  respects,  baneful,  that  it  impoverish^ 
hostility  as  systematic  as  it  is  inveterate.  Hitherto  a  the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual,  that  it  saps  the 
certain  consciousness  of  inferiority  in  such  military  strength  and  the  morality  of  large  classes  of  our  popula- 
appliances  as  cannon  and  rifles  has,  in  spite  of  the  tion,  that  it  brings  misery  and  ruin  to  many  an  English 
national  self-conceit,  materially  influenced  the  reflections  home.  And  yet  we  have  forced  a  still  more  besotting  drug 
of  the  warlike  Tartars.  Repeated  lessons  of  progressively  than  alcohol  upon  the  temperate  and  abstemious  Chinese 
increasing  severity  have  taught  them  that  the  short  sword  Having  first  taught  them  to  use  it,  we  battered  down 
was  unequal  to  contests  with  the  western  bayonet,  and  their  walls  when  their  Government  attempted  to  inter- 
that  clumsy  and  ineffective  bows  and  arrows,  jingalls,  pose  between  its  subjects  and  bestialisation.  At  the 
and  matchlocks,  could  lead  to  but  one  result  when  pitted  present  moment,  the  second  greatest  source  of  the  Indian 
against  Armstrong  gunsand  Enfield  muskets.  The  Chinese  revenue  consists  of  the  opium  traffic  with  China.  In  the 
have  been  reproached  with  their  stationary  proclivities,  financial  year  1869-70,  the  revenue  from  this  drug,  ex- 
Tfiey  will  be  found  to  be  no  unapt  pupils  in  the  school  clusively  cultivated  for  the  Chinese  market,  exceeded 
•f  destruction.  Honcrkoner  and  Shancrhai  advices  bear  8,000,000^.  We  can  conceive  what  must  be  the  feelintw. 


•f  destruction.  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  advices  bear  8,000,000^.  We  can  conceive  what  must  be  the  feelings 
witness  to  hostile  preparations  very  different  from  the  of  all  the  best  and  highest  minds  of  China  in  face  of  this 
old  theatric  barbarism.  Arsenals  are  being  founded,  wholesale  debauching  of  their  countrymen  for  the  profit 
The  Imperial  artillery  are  being  armed  with  European  of  a  foreign  Power.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
field-pieces.  The  infantry  are  being  exercised  in  the  civilised  and  Christian  State  is  certainly  ill  calculated  to 
use  of  breech-loading  rifles.  The  instructions  of  a  Gordon  awaken  esteem  for  Christianity  and  civilisation.  From 
Lave  not  been  thrown  away.  When  we  look  to  a  kindred  the  radical  suspicion  with  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
people,  the  Japanese,  and  see  the  progress  already  made  ment — and  not  only  the  Government,  but  the  whole 
in  armaments  and  discipline,  the  forts,  the  ironclads,  the  educated  class — have  come  to  regard  foreigners,  it  is 
multitude  of  well-armed  battalions,  and  the  precision  of  easy  to  trace  the  consequences.  We  have  never  shown 
the  military  manoeuvres;  when  we  remember  tne  stubborn  much  generosity,  or  even  honesty,  in  our  dealings  with 
valour  displayed  before  now  by  Chinese  troops  at  the  China.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  selfishness 


re  ; — we  can  understand  that  the  — often  shortsighted  selfishness — and  dishonesty  have 
tom  Asia  may  shortly  cease  to  been  our  requital. 

lelplessness  to  which  we  have  The  epigram  about  England,  **  with  opium  in  the  one 
It  is  true  that  we  are,  as  yet,  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,”  is  truer  than  most 
stage  of  the  transformation.  It  epigrams.  The  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  have 
3  million  of  soldiers  or  militia-  made  many  converts,  if  they  have  not  taught  them  much, 
lignation  of  ”  the  Army  of  the  But  the  Pi-otestant  missionaries  have  failed  in  the  work 
the  main  force  of  the  Chinese  for  which  they  are  sent  out,  and  have  only  succeeded  in 
olerablv  provided  with  the  new  breeding  mischief.  A  remarkable  instance  of  their  mode 
we  shall  have  to  deal  only  with  of  procedure  is  afforded  by  their  conduct  during  the 
corps  of  guards  as  they  would  Taiping  rebellion.  It  appeared  that  Tien-wan,  the 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  leader  of  that  movement,  had  attended  a  Baptist  school 


Taku  forts  and  elsewhere  ; — we  can  understand  that  the 
enormous  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  may  shortly  cease  to 
bo  the  huge  mass  of  helplessness  to  which  we  have 
accustt3med  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  we  are,  as  yet, 
assisting  at  a  verv  early  stage  of  the  transformation.  It 
will  bo  years  before  the  million  of  soldiers  or  militia¬ 
men  who,  under  the  designation  of  ”  the  Army  of  the 
Eight  Banners,”  form  the  main  force  of  the  Chinese 
Government  are  even  tolerably  provided  with  the  new 
arms.  For  the  present  we  shall  nave  to  deal  only  with 
the  picked  troops, — the  corps  of  guards  as  they  would 
be  called  in  Europe.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
change  has  been  inaugurated.  What  the  Chinese  have 
wanted,  up  to  this,  has  been  not  the  capacity  of  imita¬ 
tion,  but  the  knowledge  of  what  to  imitate.  Were  even 


change  has  been  inaugurated.  What  the  Chinese  have  in  Canton.  Of  course  the  Scriptures  had  been  placed 
wanted,  up  to  this,  has  been  not  the  capacity  of  imita-  in  his  hands.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  persuade 
tion,  but  the  knowledge  of  what  to  imitate.  Were  even  the  various  Protestant  missionaries  that,  when  this 
the  wild  hill-tribes  of  Hindustan  armed  with  Snider  precious  Tien-wan  took  up  the  role  of  an  insurgent 
rifles,  wo  should  find  it  hard  to  hold  our  own  with  our  chief,  they  had  discovered  a  veritable  champion  of  the 
sixty  thousand  European  troops  and  our  innumerable  diffi-  faith  in  the  long-haired  barbarian.  Meantime,  while 
cultios  of  every  sort.  We  suspect  it  will  be  a  far  more  they  were  inditing  unctuous  epistles  to  credulous  souls 
difficulttasktocurb  the  enmity  of  a  nation  of  400,000,000  in  England,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  intervention 
w  hen  it  gives  up  bows  and  arrows,  and  takes  to  arms  of  on  behalf  of  Tien-wan,  that  interesting  apostle  ^ 
precision.  That  the  Chinese  consider  themselves  already  reducing  flourishing  provinces  to  deserts,  decapitating 
pretty  far  advanced  in  their  military  reforms  may  be  men  and  violating  women,  and,  though  abandoned  to 
seen  in  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  great  attention  to  every  brutal  excess  of  ferocious  sensuality,  was  announc- 
tJio  commissariat  department.  The  Mandarins  have  ing  himself  as  the  New  Messiah,  the  brother  and  the 
rauseil  it  to  bo  made  known  that  rice-merchants  will  successor  of  Christ.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Protes- 
find  ample  custom  for  their  commodity,— an  indispen-  tant  missionaries  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Chinese 
sable  item  in  the  rations  of  a  Chinese  soldier, — at  the  Government. 

Bureaux  of  the  Government.  It  is  urged  that  stores  of  It  will  be  allowed  that  between  the  opium  policy  of 
tliis  nature  are  not  accumulated  for  nothing.  our  mercantile  relations  and  the  Taiping  poli^  of  OM 

Perhaps  it  may  bo  said  that  the  execution  of  the  fifteen  missionary  enterprises,  the  hostility  of  the  Chine^^^ 
coolies  accused  of  participation  in  the  Tientsin  massacre  not  altogether  inexplicable.  The  unfortunate  ba^ 
indicates  a  pacific  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pekin  refuse  to  believe  that  our  commerce  and  our 
Government.  But  the  universal  opinion  of  the  European  drugs  and  our  Bibles,  are  all  sent  out  for  their  ^ 

community  in  China  directly  contradicts  this  view.  The  the  meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done  ?  China  con 
execution  is  regarded  as  merely  a  trick.  The  Chinese  population  half  as  large  again  as  the  umted  popn 
Government  is  still  engaged  in  its  preparations.  It  does  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  annual 
not  choose  to  throw  off  the  mask  just  yet;  and  what  are  central  government  is  estimated,  even  m  i  P 
the  lives  of  fifteen,  or  fifty  times  fifteen,  of  the  common  backward  condition,  at  200,000,000  taels,  or  ^ 
people  ?  In  the  meanwhile  the  real  culprits,  the  Tien-  66,000,000^., — little  short,  in  fact,  of  the  annua 
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the  United  Kingdom. .  It  is  surely  the  wisest,  as  well 
^  the  noblest,  policr  to  s^k  to  gam  the  friendship 
•  of  the  hatred  of  such  a  nationality.  If  war  be 
i“«^itv  at  present,  we  can  only  hope  that  its  satis- 
fwSy  termination  will  be  the  starting-point  for  better 
things^  in  the  time  to  come. 


but  only  a  few  pounds,  or,  it  may  be,,  even  a  few  shil¬ 
lings,  in  “  backing  his  fancy,”  he  has  to  betake  himself 
to  some  one  of  those  bookmakers  who  are  willincr  to 


betting. 


If  legislation  could  possibly  make  men  good,  and  if 
Mr  Thomas  Hughes  could  only  have  his  own  way  for  a 
gession  or  two,  there  would  he  but  little  wickedness  left 
in  England,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  that  fixed 
quantity  of  original  sin  which  no  Legislature  can  ever 
hope  to  eradicate  by  so  fleshly  a  weapon  as  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Indeed,  the  member  for  Frome  seems  to 
tliink  that  the  nation  is  only  a  magnified  Rugby,  in 
which  Providence  has  made  himself  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  senior  praepostors.  He  has,  in  the 
present  session,  tried  his  hand  upon  Sunday  Trading, 
exactly  as,  last  Session,  he  tried  his  hand  upon  Horse¬ 
racing;  and  with  equally  little  effect.  He  has  also 
threatened  that  he  will  next  year  “  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  ”  as  to  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  adjourn  for 
the  Derby.  And  only  last  week  he  asked  Mr  Bruce 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Victorian  Betting-house 
Act  were  or  were  not  to  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  a  Bill  w'ould  shortly 
appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  establish  one  grand 
and  uniform  betting  law  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Very  few  people,  w'e  take  it,  know  what  the  law  on 
betting  really  is.  Its  history  practically  dates  from  the 
year  1853,  when  what  is  now  known  as  the  Betting- 
house  Act  was  introduced  and  passed  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Lord  Westbury,  and  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  Until  about  1850  betting  had 
been  an  aristocratic  vice.  But,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
the  lower  orders  began,  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner, 
to  ape  the  vices  of  their  betters,  and  shopboys  and 
apprentices  took  to  betting  as  naturally  as  if  they  had 
bwn  “gentlemen  to  the  fashion  born.”  Of  course  such 
a  state  of  things  was  not  to  bo  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it 
was  to  be  stopped.  The  problem  was,  as  the  then  Sir 
A.  Cockburn  tersely  stated  it  in  the  House,  to  frame  a 
law  which  should  put  down  betting  amongst  apprentices 
and  shopmen,  but  yet  should  not  interfere  >vith  “  that 
legitimate  kind  of  betting  which  is  carried  on 
amongst  gentlemen  at  Tattersall’s  and  elsewhere.”  The 
Bolntion  of  this  knotty  problem  was  discovered  by  the 
notorious  Mr  Edw’in  James,  who  very  ingeniously  de¬ 
fined  “  a  bet  ”  by  making  the  essence  of  the  transaction 
consist  in  the  deposit  of  the  stake  before  the  event  upon 
the  contingency  of  which  the  stakes  depend  has  been 
decided,  and  so  drew  up  an  enactment  by  which  any 
house  used  for  betting  ”  of  this  sort  becomes  a  “  com¬ 
mon  gaming  house,”  and  makes  its  ow  ner,  or  keeper,  or 
nser,  liable  to  indictment.  Whether  the  measure  has 
ill  any  sense,  we  doubt.  Equally  w^e  doubt 
^  hether  it  has  even  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it 
"as  passed. 

The  “  legitimate  species  of  betting,”  which  the  Vic- 
orwn  Act  did  not  intend  to  suppress,  is  that  kind  of 

ing  which  is  conducted  upon  credit.  The  members 
®  attei^aH’s  are  known  to  each  other  by  sight  and 
ame,  and  each  can  trust  the  solvency  of  his  brother- 

ember.  The  bet  is  “  made  ”  by  being  ”  entered  ”  in  a 

emorandum  book  ;  and  no  money  changes  hands  until 
is  Hence  only  it  is  that  Tattersall’s 

tliP^f^4^  wtting-house.”  It  owes  its  immunity  not  to 
rawTi  i  ^  been  repeatedly 

tho  1  .  u  ^  constitution  of  a  club  is  no  a?gis  against 
simply  to  the  careful  wording  of  the 
TaHp^-  ^'^dch  enables  the  members  of 

bettiiT^’  fo  plead  that  the  “legitimate  species  of 
eve  'which  they  indulge  is  not  “  betting  ”  in  the 

Dositin«  ^  otherwise  is  it  with  those  whose 

If  a  for  them  to  bet  on  credit, 

y  c  erk  wishes  to  “  invest,”  not  a  few  hundreds, 


to  some  one  of  those  bookmakers  who  are  willing  to 
take  a  large  number  of  small  bets.  This  is  a  numerous 
fraternity,  and  its  advertisements  can  be  seen  in  almost 
every  paper.  Some  of  its  members,  no  doubt,  are  rogues; 
but  it  is  equally  notorious  that  others  are  perfectly  sol¬ 
vent,  that  they  pay  if  they  lose,  and  that  they  are  even 
respectable,  as  far  as  the  term  can  hold  of  a  professional 
gambler.  As,  however,  these  “commission  agents’* 
fill  their  nets  with  a  large  number  of  small  fish,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  a  numerous  clientele,  of  whom 
personally  they  know  nothing,  they  are  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,  to  stipulate  that  the  stakes  shall  be  .deposited  in 
advance.  The  moment  that  this  is  done  they  depart 
from  that  “  legitimate  kind  of  betting  ”  with  which 
the  law  has  decided  not  to  interfere ;  and  their  “  place 
of  resort,”  whether  it  be  a  club,  or  a  public-house,  or 
their  own  private  abode,  or  a  wooden  booth  upon  a  race¬ 
course,  becomes  a  betting-house,  and  is  liable  to  the 
penalties  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

For  some  short  time  the  Act  of  1853  serv'ed  its  pur¬ 
pose,  but  after  a  very  few  years  it  became  a  dead  lettei^ 
and  ‘^commission  agents  ”  once  again  began  to  ply  their 
business  openly  in  all  the  large  towns.  This  went  on 
until  last  year,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  that  a  law  which  still  existed  might  as  well  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  all  the  leading  London  commission  agents 
were  summoned  and  severely  fined.  The  Act,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  commission  agents  have  simply  shifted 
their  quarters,  and  their  advertisements  are  now  dated 
from  Boulogne  or  Glasgow  instead  of  from  London  or 
Liverpool,  and  request  that  deposits  may  bo  made  by 
post-office  order  instead  of  in  cash.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Betting-house  Act  are  to  be  extended 
to  Scotland.  To  Boulogne,  of  course,  no  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  can  reach. 

To  our  thinking,  the  whole  of  the  legislation  upon  the 
subject  is  radically  vicious  and  defective.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  a  Government  which  resolves  to  put 
down  gambling  is  bound  to  act  impartially,  and  not  im 
make  a  law  which  avowedly  endeavours  to  put  down 
gambling  amongst  people  of  limited  incomes,  and  to 
leave  untouched  the  “legitimate  ”  gambling  of  the  rich. 
We  might  as  well,  on  the  ground  that  drinking  is  a  na¬ 
tional  evil,  forbid  the  sale  of  fermented  or  distilled 
liquors  in  any  amount  smaller  than  a  hogshead,  and  so 
render  it  penal  to  sell  a  glass  of  sherry  for  sixpence  in 
ready  money,  but  possible  to  sell  a  butt  of  sherry  upon 
credit.  And,  in  the  second  place,  we  doubt  whether  betting 
is  in  any  way  such  a  malum  in  se  as  to  call  at  all  for 
legislative  interference.  That  betting  leads  sometime* 
to  bankruptcy,  sometimes  to  robbery  and  forgery,  and 
sometimes  to  suicide,  is  true  enough  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  all  these  things, 
any  more  than  does  billiard-playing,  or  dog-fancying, 
or  going  behind  scenes  at  theatres.  Indeed,  from 
every  point  of  view,  the  Betting-house  Act  is  a  blunder. 
Either  betting  is  a  malum  in  se,  or  else  it  is  a  thing 
which,  although  harmless  in  itself,  yet  leads  indirectly  te 
such  bad  results  that  we  are  bound  to  suppress  it  in 
behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  If  we  adopt  the  former 
hypothesis,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  bet  upon  credit  is 
harmless,  while  a  bet  upon  deposit  is  an  evil ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  fair  to  ask  by  what  right  the  House  of 
Commons  draws  a  line  between  class  and  class,  and 
whilst  it  paternally  forbids  the  poor  man  to  indulge  in  » 
practice  the  consequences  of  which  may  involve  him  in 
misfortune,  or  it  may  be  in  crime,  yet  assumes  that  no 
such  consequences  need  be  feared  if  the  gambler  is  nch 
enough  to  be  elected  at  TattersalEs,  and  to  become  a 
recognised  member  of  tie  ring.  Recent  events  havo 
hardly  borne  out  this  latter  assumption. 

It  seems  to  us  that  betting  is — exactly  as  is  drinking, 
or  card-playing,  or  hunting,  or  going  to  the  theatre  a 
thing  which  is,  in  itself,  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but 
which,  if  carried  to  excess,  may  expose  a  man  to  very 
serious  and  dangerous  temptation.  W^e  doubt  whetbw 
Government  does  well  to  interfere  with  things  of  tbij 
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kind.  Certain! j,  when  it  interferes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  oven  a  handle  for  the  charge  of  class  legislation, 
it  does  more  liarm  than  good.  When  it  was  decided,  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  to  prohibit  hazard.  Par¬ 
liament  did  not  pass  a  law  forbidding  public  hazard- 
tables,  but  simply  prohibited  hazard  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  conditions  whatever ;  and  even  now  hazard  is 
ns  illegal  in  a  Pallmall  club  or  in  a  private  house  as  in  a 
common  hell  or  in  a  booth  upon  a  race-course.  Indeed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  villanous  holes  and  corners,  the  game  no 
longer  exists.  And  similarly,  were  the  righteous  zeal  of  Mr 
Hughes  to  move  him  to-morrow  to  put  a  stop  tobilliard- 
j)laying,  ho  w’ould  have  to  forbid  private  and  public 
tables  alike,  not  so  to  draft  his  Act  as  only  to  catch  those 
tables  for  the  use  of  which  a  payment  is  made.  But  the 
real  fact  is  that,  although  they  would  hardly  admit  it, 
Mr  Hughes  and  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Oilence  of  betting  varies  with  the  position  of  the  offender, 
being  very  heinous  in  a  shop-boy,  bad  in  a  clerk,  par¬ 
donable  in  a  country  gentleman,  and  so  forth,  until  it 
l>ccomcs  almost  a  virtue  in  a  duke.  And  since  they 
dare  not  deal  with  betting  as  bravely  as  the  Ministers  of 
George  the  Second  dealt  with  hazard  and  roulette,  they 
salve  their  consciences  by  an  imbecile  and  idle  attempt 
to  render  betting  impossible  for  all  but  “  gentlemen  of 
cpiality.” 


almost  congeaiea.  vy  ny  aia  ne  submit  to  sueh  harm 
ing  sermons?  Could  he  not  have  gone  to 
preacher  more  to  his  taste,  who  would  have  nourish^  V 
pious  soul  with  a  weekly  discourse  on  the  nairiQ  r.fi.  n 
for  ever  ?  Mr  Dodds,  for  such  is  the  name  of  this  inS 
resting  person,  knew  better  than  basely  to  desert  ^ 
post.  He  was  one  of  the  watchmen  on  the  towers^ 
Zion,  and  he  resolved  boldly  to  acquit  himself  of  W 
duty,  and  expose  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  (nameh^ 
his  clerg^an)  that  had  crept  into  the  fold.  At  last  W 
opportunity  came.  He  caught  his  minister  in  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  heresies  that  ever  w  as  spoken  in  a  pulnit 
To  repeat  his  own  words,  “  Mr  Ferguson’s  doctnne^as 
to  the  salvability  of  fallen  angels  was  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  whole  case.  It  had  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end  to  hear  Mr  Ferguson  say  ‘  that  God  could  not  be  God 
if  he  did  not  extend  mercy  to  angels  j 
A  shudder  went  through  his  frame  when  the 


as  well  as  to  men.’ 

gentleman  gave  uttemnee  to  such  a  remark,  which^e 
repeated  again  and  a^in,  as  if  it  were  something  veiy 
grand.”  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  hS^tical 
minister  had  already  seemed  to  recognise  the  “  salva¬ 
bility  ”  of  the  heathen,  without  their  first  learning  ortho- 
doxy  or  any  other  “  doxy,”  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
cup  of  his  iniquity  overflowed.  As  the  poet  said  of  vice 
so  of  Satan — seen  too  oft — he  was  first  endured,  now 
pitied,  and  by-and-by  would  be  embraced,  and  “  devil- 
worship  ”  once  more  set  up. 

This  is  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Satan. 
Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  lofty  character  ascribed  to 
him  by  Milton.  He  was  the  hero  of 'a  tragedy  of 
intense  interest,  although  the  plot  of  it  was  somewhat 
incongruous  and  unintelligible.  We  are  also  acquainted 
with  the  Mephistopheles  of  “  Faust,”  in  which  Satan 
has  laid  aside  the  cothurnus  of  tragedy,  and  appears 
as  a  mischievous  imp  of  the  w’orld,  accomplished 
and  fascinating  like  other  sinners.  In  Milton  he  is 
grand  and  terrible.  In  Goethe  he  would  be  contemptible 
but  for  his  malicious  propensities.  In  another  poem  he  is 
subjected  to  paternal  chastisement.  Burns  has  com¬ 
posed  a  few  verses  of  friendly  expostulation  and  sincere 
advice,  and  parts  from  Satan  not  without  a  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery. 

**  But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  I 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an*  men*, 

Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken. 

Still  hae  a  stake ; 

I’m  wae  to  think  upo*  yon  den, 

•  Ev*n  for  your  sake !  ** 

The  romantic  generosity  expressed  in  those  lines 
towards  a  person  who  is  believed  to  have  been  most  un¬ 
kind  to  the  writer,  ought  to  save  them  from  disparaging 
criticism.  And,  after  all,  why  may  not  Milton’s  arch¬ 
fiend  yet  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance?  We  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at 
the  suggestion,  if  our  conceptions  of  the  arch-fiend  were 
taken  from  the  Bible,  instead  of  Milton.  Such  know¬ 
ledge  is,  however,  only  within  the  ken  of  Mr  Dodds.  He 
knows  all  about  it. 

But  even  less  pardonable  than  the  heresy  about  Sjtan 
was  another  of  Mr  Ferguson’s, — the  “salvability  of 
the  heathen.  He  appears  to  have  argued  that,  althongn 
“  unbelievers  are  fully  answerable  for  their  rejection  o^ 
the  offer  of  salvation  which  the  Gospel  makes  to 
yet  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christianity  may 
saved.  This  is  undeniably  illogical.  If  salva  ion 
depends  upon  accepting  a  certain  faith,  those  who  a 
ignorant  of  it  must  perish  equally  with  those  who 
believe  it ;  but  w  e  rejoice  to  see  that  the  humam  y 
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This  is  an  age  of  whitewashing.  From  Judas  Iscariot 
to  ^fary  Queen  of  Scots  hardly  any  historical  bad  cha¬ 
racter  has  escaped,  and  by-and-by  we  may  arrive  at  a 
time  when  history  will  afford  us  no  opportunity  for  the 
culture  and  exercise  of  a  virtuous  indignation.  It  is  a 
testimony  of  the  good  nature,  some  would  say,  the 
softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  times.  The  moral  fibre  of 
the  present  generation  appears  to  be  relaxed,  and  indul¬ 
gence  to  sinners  threatens  to  end  in  toleration  of  sin. 
We  are  told  that  “  vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous 
mien,  that  to  bo  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen but  we  also 
know  “that  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face,  we 
first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.”  Tried  by  this 
standard,  the  present  generation  exhibits  a  falling-off ; 
evil  is  not  kept  at  arm’s  length,  and  evil-doers  are  not 
punished  with  that  fierceness  that  indicates  a  profound 
hatred  of  iniquity. 

If  the  loosening  of  dogmatic  bonds  proceeds  as  it  has 
done  for  some  years  past,  soon  all  faith  in  dogmatism 
w  ill  be  gone,  and  even  the  most  sincere^  believers  will 
actually  think  it  possible  that  their  unbelieving  neigh¬ 
bours  may  bo  right,  and  that  there  is  no  d  priori  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they,  of  all  the  w  orld,  are  selected  as  the  sole 
and  honoured  receptacles  of  divine  truth.  The  progress 
of  this  latitudinarian  spirit  is  no  less  remarkable  than, 
wo  may  say,  impertinent,  for  it  has  actually  invaded  the 
orthodox  kingdom  of  Scotland.  We  are  assui’ed,  on 
good  authority,  “  that  those  rationalistic  speculations 
with  regal’d  to  future  retribution  which  find  favour  with 
a  certain  class  in  the  south  are  creeping  [modestly,  wo 
hope,]  northward ;  not,  however  [it  is  comforting  to 
learn J,  w’ithout  being  promptly  challenged  and  refuted.” 
That  they  should  still  creep  northw’ard,'in  spite  of  being 
refuted,  shows  how  little  sense  of  decency  those  ration¬ 
alistic  doctrines  have,  and  is  but  too  plain  evidence  of 
the  melancholy  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation. 

But,  when  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend.  The 
relaxing  of  the  bow  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
tension.  The  extremity  of  the  Church  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  zealot.  In  the  town  of  Dalkeith  there  has 
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.iicnmstances  for  accepting  the  Gospet  in  the  other 
Id  when  disencumbered  of  the  flesh  and  placed 
^^"■d  the  realities  of  eternity,  that  there  was  no  need  to 
L“d  it  to  them  here-that  it  only  jeopardismg 
w^d  of  beaefiting  their  souls  for  eternity.  The 
l^rof  the  argument  is  perfect.  Mr  Ferguson’s  theory 
Id  indeed  ^it  the  heathen  better  than  all  the  missions 
^The  world  But  w^hat  is  the  use  of  missions  if  not  for 
rte  bencHt  of  the  heathen  ?  It  would  surely  ^  carrying 
Missionary  enterprise  rather  far  to  say,  let  the  heathen 
Mrish  but  the  missions  prosper.  We  have  no  doubt 
{r  heathen  would  immensely  prefer  Mr  Ferguson’s 
♦Rporv  to  the  Presbyterian  missionary’s.  We  question 
the  ^priety  of  the  word  “  heathen.”  The  contrast  of 
Christian  to  heathen  springs  from  a  bad  spirit,  like  that 
which  prompts  the  Chinese  to  speak  of  the  whole  world 
except  their  own  corner  as  uncivilised,  which  made  the 
Jews  separate  themselves  by  a  w^all  of  childish  conceit 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  which  made  the  Greeks  scorn¬ 
fully  distinguish  themselves  from  the  barbarians.  Every 

sect  or  nation  is  pleased  to  consider  itself  the  favourite 

of  Heaven,  and  thinks  nothing  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  being  sent  to  endless  perdition.  The  spectacle  of 
a  large  assembly  of  clergymen  and  laymen  deliberating 
upon  the  fate  of  the  heathen,  and  consigning  them  to  a 
place  not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  lest  missionary  enterprise 
should  be  suppressed,  were  it  not '  inexpressibly  silly 
would  be  inexpressibly  odious. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  hardly  expect  much 
liberality  in  religion  north  of  the  Tweed.  Great  progress 
is  being  made,  but  years  must  elapse  before  the  effect  of 
it  is  visible  in  the  Church  courts.  The  persecution  of 
Mr  Ferguson  for  expressing  a  hope  for  the  heathen  was 
not  a  quixotic  undertaking.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  challenged  in  the  Presbytery,  but  was  able  to  deny 
all  the  worst  charges,  especially  his  ever  having  said  a 
kind  word  for  Satan.  Such  an  explanation  would  have 
satisfied  most  people,  but  not  the  inexorable  Dodds. 
That  unswerving  believer  appealed  to  the  great  United 
Assembly  of  Clergymen  and  Elders  that  meets  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  once  a  year,  and  so  a  second  trial  came  off  before 
a  Court  of  more  than  six  hundred  judges.  The  appeal 
of  Mr  Dodds  was  ignominiously  dismissed,  and  that 
aealous  gentleman  is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  ofllice  in  the 
church.  We  deeply  sympathise  with  him.  As  Mr  Dodds 
said,  “  to  see  men  professedly  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  truth  carry  things  so  lightly,  was  enough  to  make 
angels  weep,”  and,  wo  will  add,  to  make  men  laugh,  as 
the  reporter  informs  us  they  did.  But  Mr  Ferguson 
was  not  allowed  to  escape ;  he  was  obliged  to  swallow 
four  theological  pills,  which  he  did,  and  so  the  family 
was  quite  reconciled.  The  lamented  Dodds  was  kicked 
out,  Mr  Ferguson  said  he  was  a  very  good  boy  and  never 
meant  to  be  in  the  least  naughty,  and  Dr  Cairns  offered 
thanks  for  “  the  harmonious  and  happy  result.”  The 
poor  heathen  and  Satan — w^ere  left  out  in  the  cold.  So 
ended  the  Dalkeith  Heresy  Case. 


parents  of  England  were  utterly  opposed  to  a  form  of 
education  being  given  to  their  children,  which  could 
allow  rwm  for  a  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity", 
lu  Lord  Salisbury  only  wants  to  assert 

the  infallibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  Pop© 
asserts  the^  infallibility  of  one  man’s  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  there  would  bo  importance 
in  this  difference  if  the  whole  >vorld  were  Christians, 
and  only  divided  into  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
Protestants  holding  unitedly  one  exact  form  of  belief. 
But  the  believers  in  the  Christian  religion  form  only  a 
very  small  minority  in  the  "world,  and  in  England  the 
greatest  scientific  inquirers  and  philosophical  thinkers 
of  the  day  do  not  accept  Christianity — at  least,  as  it  is 
popularly  understood,  and  as  Lord  Salisbury  wants  it  to 
be  understood  in  his  Test — or  the  inspiration  of  th© 
Bible,  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  laws  of  England 
deny  parents  the  right  to  inflict  injury  of  any  kind 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  children  ;  and  in  most  cases  th© 
law  is  carried  out  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
offendera  will  permit.  We  have  no  law  to  prevent  any 
parent  inflicting  injuries — it  may  be  irreparable — upon 
the  mind  of  his  child  ;  but  has  he  a  moral  right  to  do  so  ? 
Has  he  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  his  position 
has  given  him,  to  bind  on  his  child’s  mind,  while  it  is 
tender  and  pliant,  a  burden  under  which,  before  it  can  gain 
strength  to  throw  it  off,  it  may  become  irremediably  de¬ 
formed  and  distorted  ?  Is  he  morally  justified  in  stinting 
its  healthy  growth  and  natural  expansion  by  depriving  it 
of  the  food  of  knowledge  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  risk  poisoning 
it  to  death  by  forcing  upon  it,  as  absolutely  true,  what  may 
be  utterly  false  ?  And  yet  this  is  what  every  one  does 
who  tries  to  chain  a  growing  mind  to  an  absolute  belief 
in,  and  profession  of,  any  one  form  of,  religious  belief. 
It  is  no  matter  that  a  father  thinks  his  belief  to  be  true. 
He  knows  well  that  all  the  "world  does  not  think  it 
true,  that  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  believe  it  to  bo 
completely  false.  To  enforce  it  upon  the  mind  of  his 
child,  and  to  keep  from  him  the  doubts  and  disbeliefs  of 
others  in  his  religion,  to  debar  him  access  to  the  fields  of 
inquiry  through  which  other  men  have  come  by  their 
opinions,  is  simply  to  act  upon  the  conviction  of  his  ow"n 
infallibility,  and  to  impose  the  notion  of  his  infallibility 
upon  the  mind  of  his  child. 


Infallible  Fathers. — When  the  Father  of  the  Catholic 
Church  proclaimed  himself  to  be  infallible,  and  decreed 
that  from  that  time  forth  his  every  assertion  was  to  be 
Reived  by  his  children  as  an  unimpeachable  truth, 
Englishmen  were  divided  between  indignation  at  his 
arrogance  and  amusement  at  his  folly.  And  yet  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  doubtless  is  considered  by  many  wdio 
langhed  at  the  Pope  as  an  enlightened  statesman,  has, 
hy  the  amendment  which  he  appended  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Tests  Bill,  and  by  the  w'hole  tenor  of  his  speech 
on  the  subject,  practically  asserted  the  infallibility — not 
0  one,  but  of  every  father  in  England,  himself  included. 

0**  a  parent  to  assert  his  right  to  enforce  upon  a 

^ts  most  plastic  and  impres- 
tM*^r  reason  is  properly  developed, 

npft  vf  ki  beliefs  and  opinions  are  unim- 

able  and  incontrovertible,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
wh  f  infallibility.  And  yet  this  is 

naM  f  insisted  upon  as  the  right  of  every 

tesi  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  insert  his 

HI  the  University  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  I 


The  Tichborne  Case. — This  weary  trial  drags  its  slow 
length  along.  Witness  after  witness,  three  or  four  in  a 
day,  recognises,  the  claimant  as  Roger  Tichborne.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  remember  that  a  very 
critical  part  of  the  case  is  yet  to  come.  The  claimant’s 
story  is  that  he  sailed  in  1854  from  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in 
the  Belloy  for  New  York,  that  the  ship  was  lost,  and  that 
he  and  some  others  were  picked  up  by  a  vessel  and  carried 
to  Melbourne.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  this 
story,  if  true.  The  claimant  must  know  the  name  of  the 
vessel  that  carried  him  to  Melbourne,  and  the  master  or 
other  persons  on  board  would  be  able  to  corroborate  the 
claimant’s  statement.  Moreover,  the  facts  must  be  entered 
in  the  log  of  the  ship,  and  must  at  the  time,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  have  found  th*eir  way  into  the  Melbourne  papers. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  such  facts,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  claimant  began  to  move  in 
1866,  so  that  only  twelve  years  elapsed  between  the  ship¬ 
wreck  and  the  claim  to  the  estate.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  in  so  short  a  time  all  trace  of  so  remarkable  an  event 
as  picking  up  men  in  a  boat  on  the  ocean  should  have  been 
obliterated  ;  and  if  the  confirmatory  evidence  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  or  its  absence  conclusively  explained,  the  case  may 
take  a  sudden  turn.  The  evidence  already  adduced  shows 
that  there  must  be  at  least  a  great  resemblance  between 
the  claimant  and  Roger  Tichborne,  and  that,  if  he  be  an 
impostor,  he  must  have  got  up  his  case  wonderfully  well. 
But  still  the  best  proof  of  identity  is  not  the  impression  of 
witnesses,  especially  when  many  years  have  elapsed,  but 
evidence  of  the  continuity,  so  to  speak,  of^  the  man.  The 
claimant  ought  to  be  able  to  show,  by  independent  wit¬ 
nesses,  where  he  was  at  different  periods,  especially  at  the 
critical  juncture— hii  escape  from  the .  shipwreck  of  the 
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Bella,  We  are  still  very  far  from  the  end  of  this  singular 
case,  which,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  terminate,  will 
involve  strange  improbabilities,  and  upset  several  presump¬ 
tions  hitherto  relied  upon. 

The  Times  and  Mb  Mill. — On  Wednesday,  in  last  week, 
the  Times  printed  a  garbled  report  of  Mr  Mill’s  speech  at 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  a  leading  article  on  the  following  day,  it 
based  its  comments  on  the  scheme  advocated  by  Mr  Mill, 
not  on  the  actual  speech,  but  on  its  own  version  of  it. 
On  Friday  it  printed  a  letter  from  Colonel  Cowper,  the 
honoraiy  secretary  of  the  association,  pointing  out  two 
blunders  into  which  it  had  thus  fallen : 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Mill  is  represented  as  proposing  that  the 
whole  of  the  commons  should  be  cultivated  and  divided  among 
the  people.  Now,  it  is  part  of  the  programme  of  the  association, 
and  was  distinctly  declared  in  Mr  Mill’s  speech,  that  a  part  only 
of  the  commons  should  be  cultivated,  a  part  being  left  open  for 
the  recreation  of  the  public  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers  of 
natural  wildness  and  beauty.  But  it  is  strenuously  contended 
by  the  association  and  by  Mr  Mill  that  (compensation  being  made 
for  existing  rights)  the  commons  should  become  public  property  ; 
that  a  public  authority  should  decide  which  of  them  should  be 
left  open  and  which  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  that  these  last, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  divided  among  the  neighbouring 
landowners,  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  though  no  one  exclusive  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  that  purpose  was  proposed. 

The  other  and  still  more  important  error  is  that  Mr  Mill  is 
represented  as  having  made  no  proposal  except  that  which  relates 
to  the  waste  lands ;  whereas  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  explaining  and  enforcing  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  society’s  programme,  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
steady  rise  in  the  rental  of  land  in  a  prosperous  country,  from 
natural  causes  to  which  the  landowner  may  have  contributed 
nothing,  claims  a  right  for  the  State  to  impose  special  taxation  on 
the  land,  equivalent  to  so  much  of  the  increase  of  its  value  as  is 
spontaneous. 

Yesterday,  in  another  article  on  the  subject,  the  Times 
made  the  following  assertion : 

Mr  Mill  addresses  himself  to  persons  whose  own  dreams  can 
only  be  realised  by  confiscating  the  entire  soil  of  these  islands, 
ana  placing  it  under  Communistic  management.  All  that  he 
offers  himself  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  unbounded  appetite  is 
the  Commons  still  left  unenclosed — a  mere  sop  to  the  monster  be 
wishes  to  propitiate. 

The  Times  has  a  perfect  right  to  dissent  from  and,  as  far 
as  it  can,  to  controvert  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr  Mill. 
But  it  is  not  justified  in  persistently  misrepresenting  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  ARMY  REGULATION  BILL  AND  VESTED  INTERESTS. 

Sir, — The  general  public  seems  to  be  so  much  mystified  on 
the  subject  of  “  vested  interests  ”  in  the  army,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  may  not  be  superfluous. 

“  Over-regulation  prices,”  from  the  very  first  illegal,  have 
been  introduced  to  the  public  under  the  more  palatable 
designation  of  “vested  interests,”  and  by  an  excess  of 
liberality,  Government,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  soothing 
the  powerful  advocates  of  a  corrupt  system,  has  agreed  to 
recognise  a  strictly  illegal  claim,  under  a  happy  and  elastic 
“  term.”  Now,  the  question  has  yet  to  be  answered, — will 
this  liberality  to  the  rich  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  poorer  class  of  officers,  who  cannot  possibly 
command  any  influential  lepresentation  in  Parliament  ? 

The  wealthy  officers  who  have  paid  over-regulation  prices 
for  promotion  have,  on  each  occasion,  received,  as  it  were,  an 
adventitious  accession  to  their  incomes,  to  the  manifest  dis¬ 
advantage  or  injury  of  those  over  whom  they  had  purchased. 
Their  wealth  has  enabled  them  to  overtake  time  in  order 
to  arrive  sooner  at  those  positions  where,  practically, 
increased  and  increasing  emoluments  more  than  compensate 
a  man  for  the  temporary  “  tying  up  ”  of  his  capital.  Nay, 
more — the  advantoge  thus  gained  extends  to  social  privi¬ 
leges,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  which  are  restricted, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  higher  grades  thus  attained,  as  pertaining 
to  the  position  or  office,  and  not  to  the  personal  or  special 
merit,  of  the  holder.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 

_ A  ii  •_ _  _ A  l  A*  A  • 


has  invested  in  hij  professional  advancement  anl  if  h  1 
not  pursue  this  course,  it  is  simply  a  question  for  hi^ 
judgment. 

Let  us  suppose  two  Captains,  P  and  Q.  P  purchases  * 
majority  over  Q,  and  several  others.  He  then  proc^  ^ 
India,  purchases  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  then  falls  i^  th 
command  of  his  remment  with  pay  and  allowances  equal 
140f.  i>er  mensem,  while  Captain  Q  is  drawing  only 
In  the  course  of  perhaps  five  years  or  so,  P  becomes  a 
brigadier,  with  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  extent  of  333/  ne* 
mensem,  or  exactly  the  pay  of  eight  captains.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  P  has  much  claim 
to  compensation  from  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  the  nur 
chase  system.  With  about  2,700/.  for  the  regulation  pHceJ 
of  majority  and  lieutenant  colonelcy,  and  perhaps  1  300/  in 
addition,  as  over-regulation  ;  or  in  all  4,000/.,  P  was ’enabled 
to  start  far  ahead  of  poorer  competitors.  But  he  soon  reim¬ 
burses  himself.  As  just  shown,  he  does  so  at  any  rate  in 
India,  where  he  receives,  while  in  command  of  his  corps. 
1,680/.  per  anqum,  as  against  Captain  Q’s  488/.,  or,  in  otW^ 
words,  on  his  outlay  of  4,000/.  he  receives  interest  annually 
to  the  extent  of  1,192/.  Even  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  P  has 
a  surplus  equal  to  the  whole  income  of  Captain  Q,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  no  increase  of  expenditure — indeed  less  if 
he  choose  (for  he  need  not  dine  at  mess,  where  EuglisK 
charges  are  maintained,  while  provisions  cost  at  least  a  tenth 
less  than  in  England).  As  a  brigadier,  on  3,966/.  per  annum 
with  an  outlay  of,  perhaps,  700/.,  P  very  probably  returns  to 
England,  after  eight  yeaiV  foreign  service,  not  only  with 
his  original  4, (XX)/.  recovered  while  in  command  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  but  with  15,000/.  in  addition  from  his  brigadiership. 
If  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  served  in  a  cam¬ 
paign,  his  position  w  ill  make  liini  a  C.B. ;  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  land,  he  aspires  perhaps  to  a  higher 
sphere,  and  in  due  course  appears  amongst  a  batch  of  K.C.B.’i 
and  so  on — “  if  his  life  be  spared,”  as  the  Scotch  say.  In 
the  meantime  poor  Q,  in  default  of  capital  on  starting  in  the 
business  of  militaiy  life,  may,  perhaps,  after  a  few  years,  be 
recognised  as  a  denizen  of  economical  places  of  entertainment, 
and  even  occasionally  at  a  levde,  in  “  faded  splendour  wan.” 
But  before  the  denouement  just  suggested,  it  would  surely 
be  unkind  to  treat  Q  like  Canning’s  “Needy  Knife  Grinde^ 
and  to  lavish  the  national  favours  entirely  on  prosperous  P. 
The^  latter,  in  truth,  may  well  be  satisfied,  notwithstanding 
the  special  pleading  of  protectionists.  And,  indeed  fif  we 
resort  to  analogy),  as  well  might  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
demand  a  restitution  of  the  sums  which  their  ancestors  paid 
for  their  titles, — or  the  descendants  of  Walpolian  peers  claim 
compensation  for  their  ancestors’  “  over-regulation  prices,’* 
as  the  fortunate  P’s  of  the  service  insist  on  their  “ 
interests.” 

A  nobleman  some  years  ago  gave  at  least  10,()()0i  over 
regulation  for  the  Lieut. -Colonelcy  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment* 
He  considered  the  distinction  of  commanding  such  a  corps 
early  in  life  worth  the  money.  It  was  a  “fancy  price b^ 
to  say  that  he  thereby  created  an  equally  viduable  vested 
interest  would  be  absurd.  As  well  might  a  man  purchase  a 
racer  at  some  fabulous  price  for  the  satisfaction  of  winning 
the  Derby,  and  then,  after  gaining  the  cup  and  stakes,  turn 
round  and  demand  of  the  spectators  or  stewards  a  sum 
equivalent  to  that  which  he  had  chosen  to  give  for  the  now 
useless  animal. 

I  merely  question  the  right  of  officers  to  over-regulation 
prices,  and  do  not  contend  that  a  Liberal  Governinent  should 
not  offer  a  fair  compensation.  At  the  same  time  purely 
“fancy  prices”  ought  to  be  ignored,  and  the  general  avei^ 
should  be  the  scale  of  reimbui-sement,  even  although  a  few 
should  exceptionally  gain  or  lose  by  the  transition.  But  du 
officers  really  insist  on  the  rights  of  the  question  ?  (^rtainij 
not !  The  truth  is,  officers  never  dreamt  of  “  vested  interes 
in  over-regulation  prices,”  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
the  legal  prices.  It  is  not  they  w'ho  have  manufactuw 
multitudinous  array  of  factitious  ar^ments  which  n* 
wasted  so  much  of  the  precious  time  of  the  Legislature. 

So  much  has  been  said  for  the  rich  man,  that  a  word 
the  poor  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  men  are  bora  w 
out  inheritances ;  others  lose  them  ;  and  others,  again, 

not  the  gift  of  making  money.  But,  for  these  ^ 

”  fbfl  noorer  class  ol 


I  will  frankly  admit  that  poverty  implies,  w  •  .  ... 
extent,  defective  intellect  with  ragard  to  the  busing  0  j* 
and  yet  there  may  be  poor  officera  in  the  armv 
ligent  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  and  by  deny  8  ^ 
the  former  the  practical  recognition  of  their  claim  , 
being  faithful  allies  of  the  State,  they  may  be  conve  - 
something  analogous  to  those  mutinous 
who,  with  their  notorious  Chiippatti^,  spread  ^ 

everywhere !  As  it  is  easier  to  be  a  critic  than  an  ^ 

most  men  are  more  competent  for  mischief  than 
and,  therefore,  it  must  always  be  desirable  to  do  ju 
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Door  man,  for  it  may  so  happen  that  his  abilities  may  be 
“  *  and  he  will  then  resent  being  made  the  scapegoat 
St  a  compromise,  for  truth  is  sure  to  outlive  intrigue. 

I  am,  &c.,  Sp. 

The  siimature  to  the  first  letter  on  “  Woman’s  Suffrage,”  in  last 
ik’s  &AJIINBB,  was  inadvertently  printed  “Alice  Perrier,” 
Instead  of  “Amelia  Perrier.” 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FR  VNCE 

16-*— The  Vendome  column  was  pulled  down  by  the  Com- 

*18.— The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  was  approved  by 

the  National  Assembly.  ,  ^  s  «  .  . 

May  21.— The  Versailles  troops  entered  Pans  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  St  Cloud  Gate  at  Point  du  Jour  and  by  the 
Gate  of  Montrouge. 

May  22.— About  80,000  Versailles  troops  penetrated  iirfo  Paris, 
and  took  possession  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
citv  without  much  opposition,  capturing  from  8,000  to  10,000 

^Tn  the  National  Assembly  M.  Thiers  said :  “  The  cause  of  right, 
liberty,  order,  and  civilisation  is  triumphant.  Our  admirable 
army  is  shedding  its  generous  blood  and  exhibiting  its  valour.  By 
the  aid  of  the  powerful  artillery  brought  into  play  the  approaches 
have  been  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  so  difficult 
an  undertaking  to  drive  a  sap  over  so  extended  a  space  that  we 
did  not  consider  that  the  assault  could  be  made  yet  for  three  or 
four  days.  General  Douai,  having  observed  that  the  Porte  de  St 
Cloud  had  been  abandoned,  sent  forward  his  troops.  On  the  left 
General  Ladmirault  took  the  gates  of  Passy  and  Auteuil,  and  then 
turning  to  the  left  seized  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  General  Viuoy, 
entering  by  the  Point  du  Jour,  passed  the  Seine  and  opened  the 
gite  of  Sevres  to  General  Cissy.  By  two  o’clock  General  Cissy 
was  master  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  as  far  as  Mont  Parnasse, 
and  General  Clinchamps  was  at  the  New  Opera  House.  The 
slight  resistance  we  have  met  with  warrants  us  in  hoping  that 
Paris  will  soon  be  restored  to  its  true  sovereign — to  France.  We 
are  honest  men.  We  will  visit  with  the  rigour  of  the  law  those 
men  who  have  been  guilty  of  crim?  against  France,  and  have  not 
shrunk  from  assassination  or  the  destruction  of  national  monu¬ 
ments.  The  laws  will  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  expiation 
shall  be  complete.” 

ifay  23.— Montmartre  was  taken  by  the  Versailles  Armv.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed :  “I  found  that  early  this 
morning  all  the  important  positions  of  Montmartre  had  been 
taken  by  the  two  corps  d’arm^e  of  Generals  Douai  and  Ladmi- 
rault.  The  latter  general  had  occupied  the  station  of  St  Ouen 
and  the  Place  of  Clichy,  and  he  had  advanced  to  Monmartre  by 
an  external  movement,  keeping  for  some  distance  outside  the 
ramparts.  At  the  same  time  General  Douai  made  a  direct  move¬ 
ment  from  inside  the  city  by  the  Parc  de  Monceaux.  In  this 
manner  Montmaitre  had  been  almost  entirely  surrounded.  There 
was  a  hard  contest,  but  the  troops  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Buttes.  A  large  number  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  in  the 
action,  and  about  4,000  were  made  prisoners.  The  number  of 
cannon  and  mitrailleurs  taken  was  very  considerable,  amounting 
to  some  hundreds.  Belleville  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  as  are  also  the  Hbtel  de  Ville  and  the  Tuileries.  The  red 
flag  was  floating  on  them  when  I  left  Paris  at  half-past  five  o’clock. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  the  city  severe  fighting  was  going  on  across  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  between  the  insurgents  occupying  the  mansion 
of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Roy  ale,  and  the 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  Palace  of  the  Corps 
^gislatif.  A  gunboat  which  the  insurgents  had  under  the  Pont 
Royal,  close  to  the  Tuileries,  was  firing  constantly.  The  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  were 
Bsing  mitrailleurs  and  rifles,  and  the  troops  along  the  Boulevard 
•t  the  edge  of  the  Place  des  Invalides,  close  to  the  river,  were 
attacking  them  with  4-ponnder  guns.  Fort  Vanves  was  firing  on 
th  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrouge  and 

y  Taubourg  St  Germain,  and  the  Federalists  were  shelling 
Vanves  from  Forts  Montrouge  and  Bicfitre.  There  was  musketry 
ainnishing  at  various  points  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  The 
nsurgents  occupy  houses,  from  which  they  keep  up  a  rapid  fire 
ntarch  of  General  Cissy’s  troops.” 

Afay  24.— Disastrous  fires,  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Gom- 
unwts,  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  Paris.  Addressing  the 
tre  K  -^Membly,  M.  Thiers  said ;  “  The  generals,  desiring  to 
mee»  *  •  lenity,  withheld  any  attack  upon  public  monu- 

mnr  •  the  insurgents  had  taken  up  positions.  This 

ning  they  carried  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  Ministry  of 
Ll“*“ce«,  the  H6tel  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  the  Palace  of  the 
barn^H  if*  Honour  and  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  were 
of  th  T  *1  •  When  the  troops  gained  possession 

The  was  but  a  mass  of  smouldering  ashes, 

of  in*  n*^^*^*  ^®  ®Bved  to  us.  Another  grievous  piece 

ooS*l§®"if®  **  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  in  flames.  I  am 

this  M  insurrection  will  be  completely  conquered  by 

oriaii*  ^  latest.  No  one  could  have  prevented  the 

^eam  fo  *  wicked  wretches.  They  have  made  use  of  petro- 
bomK.  /  .  incendiary  purposes,  and  have  sent  petroleum 
Jpinst  our  soldiers.” 

over^a  *^®  wrote;  “I  have  been 

ge  portion  of  Paris  to-day  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 


though  largo  fires  are  still  raging,  the  conflagration  is  not  spread¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  that  had  been  apprehended.  The  destruction 
done  by  the  street  fighting  and  the  desolation  which  prevails  in 
the  principal  Boulevards  and  other  leading  thoroughfares  exceed 
all  I  could  have  imagined  from  a  more  distant  view.  I  entered 
to  day  by  the  Porte  de  la  Muette,  and,  getting  round  to  the  left, 
approached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  from  the  Avenue  de  I’lmpdra- 
trice.  All  along  I  found  trees,  lamp-posts,  and  the  facades  of 
houses  smashed  by  shells.  Turning  off  by  the  Rue  de  Morny,  I 
worked  my  way  round  to  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  It  was 
impossible  to  proceed  along  by  the  pavement,  as  on  either  side 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  felled  trees  and  thick  branches  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  insurgents  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  troops.  On  Monday  last  the  Federals  had  occupied  the 
houses,  and  fired  from  the  corridors.  All  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
were  disfigured  by  rifle  balls,  the  corridors  were  broken,  and  the 
handsome  stone  cornices  very  much  battered.  The  beautiful 
columns  of  the  Madeleine  are  sadly  injured,  the  fluted  edges 
having  been  in  many  places  shot  away.  The  two  houses  in  the 
Rue  Roy  ale,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Faubourg  St  Honortf,  were 
blazing  still,  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  that  flew  from  them  were 
stifling  the  pompiers,  who  were  working  energetically  there  and  at 
the  other  points ;  but  while  I  was  in  the  city  some  of  their  corps 
were  shot.  It  had  been  discovered  that  they,  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  water  on  the  fires  they  were  called  upon  to  extinguish, 
were  actually  pumping  petroleum  into  the  flames,  and  so 
adding  to  their  fury.  When  this  was  detected  the  guilty 
firemen  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  conducted 
into  the  Par«  de  Monceaux,  and  there  shot.  On  coming 
round  by  the  quay  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  found  that 
all  the  statues  of  the  French  cities  are  injured,  and  some 
very  considerably.  Of  several  the  arms  and  heads  are  off. 
The  splendid  fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  place  are  dreadfully 
smashed.  The  stone  balustrade  is  badly  broken  in  a  hundred 
places.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  still  smoking  when  I  left  at 
six  o’clock.  So  were  the  ashes  of  the  Tuileries.  Happily  not 
very  much  of  the  Louvre  is  destroyed,  and  at  the  Palais  Royal 
the  fire  was  extinguished  when  only  a  portion  of  that  building 
had  been  consumed.” 

UNITED  STATES: 

May  24. — The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  ratified  in  the  Senate 
by  50  votes  against  12. 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill— In  committee  in  the  Commons  on  May  15# 
when  Clause  1  (the  short  title)  was  passed,  and  on  Clause  2 
(abolishing  the  sale  of  Commissions)  Mr  Muntz’s  motion,  having 
for  its  effect  the  prevention  of  payment  for  over- regulation 
prices,  was  rejected  by  260  votes  to  195;  on  May  18,  when 
Colonel  Anson’s  amendment  on  the  same  clause,  permitting  the 
purchase* of  excharges,  was  rejected  by  183  votes  to  146 ;  on 

"  May  22,  when  Sir  G.  Jenkinsou’s  amendment,  allowing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  exchanges  by  oflScers  compelled  to  return  to  England 
by  their  own  or  their  families’  ill-health,  was  rejected  by  211 
votes  to  168,  and  when  Clause  2  was  ultimately  carried  W  208 
votes  to  169 ;  and  on  May  25,  when  an  amendment  on  Clause 
8,  moved  by  Colonel  Anson,  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
regulation  prices  to  all  but  field-officers,  was  negatived  by  81 
votes  to  62,  and  an  amendment  by  Sir  William  Russell,  allow¬ 
ing  to  officers  the  option  of  ^taking  the  regulation  money  down 
within  six  months,  and  giving  to  those  who  do  not  make  this 
election  a  vested  interest  in  the  money  they  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  with  a  reversion  to  their  representatives 
in  case  of  death,  was  rejected  by  170  votes  to  154. 

Ireland,  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  certain 

garts  of, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Hartington,  and 
rought  on  for  second  reading  on  May  12, 16,  and  19,  when  it 
was  accepted  by  293  votes  to  11. 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  brought  on  for  second  read¬ 
ing  on  May  17,  when  it  was  rejected  by  206  to  124. 

Trade  Union  and  Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Violence,  Threats, 
&c.)  Bills  passed  through  Committee  in  the  Lords  on  May  15. 
University  Tests  Bill, — Returned  to  the  Commons  with  the 
Lords’  amendments,  on  May  23,  when  the  first  amendment, 
proposing  Lord  Salisbury’s  new  test,  was  rejected  without  a 
division;  the  second,  exempting  heads  of  colleges  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  was  rejected  by  255  votes  to  149 ;  the 
third,  preventing  alteration  of  statutes  without  reference^  to 
Parliament,  was  at  once  negatived ;  the  fourth,  requiring  exist¬ 
ing  colleges  to  provide  religious  instruction,  was  carried  by  197 
votes  to  165 ;  and  the  fifth,  making  a  similar  requirement  foe 
religious  worship,  was  carried  by  229  to  99. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  is  on  the  niMt 
limited  scale,  the  holidays  having  interfered  with  the 
attendance  of  members,  and  the  character  of  the 
from  Paris  discouraging  any  desire  to  enter  into  fiwh 
engagements.  Gold  continues  to  arrive  in  large  qu^tities, 
and  consideittble  sums  are  looked  for  duinng  the 
week  or  two,  to  further  augment  the  abundance  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  is  greater  at  the  present  time 
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than  at  anv  former  period.  There  has  been  little  in- 
nuiiy  for  mscount,  the  rate  remaining  at  2J  to  2|  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  believed  that  money  will  bo  cheap  for  some 
time. 

The  English  Funds  have  undergone  some  further 
degree  of  fluctuation  during  the  past  week.  Consols  at 
one  time  were  dealt  in*  at  93,  on  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  the^Versaillists  would  expedite  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Loan,  and  moreover,  on  the  statement 
made  by  a  correspondent  in  the  hidependance  Belge^  that 
the  whole  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  required 
by  France  would  bo  raised  in  one  loan.  However,  on 
receipt  of  the  recent  sad  intelligence  from  Paris,  the 
belief  gained  ground  that  the  Loans  must  be  postponed  ; 
and  Consols  rose  from  93  to  93f ,  to  93^. 

There  has  not  been  much  animation  in  Foreign  Securi¬ 
ties,  the  Jewish  holidays  and  the  approach  of  the  account 
checking  business.  The  depression  in  French  National 
Defence  Loan,  which  is  now  under  95,  after  touching  96, 
caused  a  sympathetic  dulness  in  other  descriptions.  The 
Now  Spanish  Land  Loan,  however,  has  met  with  rather 
a  spirited  demand;  and,  after  touching  J  premium, 
rapidly  improved  to  the  present  quotation — viz.,  ^  to  2 
premium — it  being  expected  that  the  allotments  will  be 
small,  the  amount  applied  for  being  much  in  excess  of 
the  amount  to  be  allotted. 

The  Costa  Rica  Loan  meets  with  steady  support  at  4 
to  premium.  In  the  speculative  descriptions,  Spanish 
and  Italian  exhibit  a  slight  reduction  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Turkish  Stocks  arc  rather  higher. 

In  American  Securities  there  is  little  variation  to  note 
in  the  States  Bonds.  Erie  Shares,  however,  have  been 
largely  dealt  in,  and  have  been  as  high  as  27. 

The  traffic  returns  in  the  English  railways  continue 
favourable,  and  the  course  of  markets  is  not  adverse 
on  the  whole.  Gi’cat  Eastern  and  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  however,  are  lower,  on  the  loss  of  the  Coal 
Owners’  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
have  much  improved  their  prospects,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland,  which  latter  have, 
consequently,  improved.  In  other  descriptions  London 
and  Brighton  have  been  in  strong  demand,  it  being 
stated  that  the  next  report  will  give  a  satisfactory  divi¬ 
dend  to  the  ordinary  shareholders. 

Mining  Shares  have  monopolised  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention  of  operators,  and  the  prices  in  many  instances 
show  a  great  improvement.  The  Nevada  Silver  Mines 
have  met  with  the  most  inquiry. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Great  Western 
Silver  Mining  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
30,0001.,  in  6,000  shares  of  51.  each,  to  purchase  and 
work  the  mineral  property  known  as  the  Great  Western 
Silver  Mine,  situate  in  the  White  Pine  district.  State  of 
Nevada,  U.S.  The  directors  state  that  the  ores  are  found 
at  a  very  shallow  depth,  are  easily  reduced,  and  give 
high  average  results.  Of  the  capital  proposed  to  be 
raised,  20,0001.  will  bo  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  leaving  10,0001.  as  working  capital. 

The  shares  of  the  South  Aurora  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  ai:o  offered  for  public  subscription,  at 
the  price  of  101.  per  share,  payable  by  instalments.  It 
is  stated  that  the  ore  at  the  Mine  is  inexhaustible,  while 
the  arrangements  from  the  first  operation  to  the  last,  in 
extracting  the  silver,  are  perfect. 

The  report  and  accounts,  for  the  year  1870,  of  the 
Queen  Insurance  Company,  presented  to  the  shareholders 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  18th  instant,  showed  that 
the  amount  on  the  credit  of  the  Life  fund  is  48'8  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  net  premiums  received  on  the  policies 
issued  since  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  that  the 
premiums  on  the  Fii’e  branch  for  1870,  after  deducting 
re-insurances,  amounts  to  139,8091.,  and  the  losses  to 
86,9631.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  933  to  934. 

Forelfni  Securities: — Arprentine  Six  per  Cent.  Scrip,  IJ  to  2|; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  821  to  83^  ;  ditto.  Seven  per 
Cen^  of  1868,  79  to  791 ;  ditto  Khedive,  73  to  734  ;  French  Six 
11-16  to  94  13-16  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  to 
ouj  ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  934  to  94 ;  Spanish  Three  per 


Cents.,  32 J  to  33;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  of  1863  11  t- 

45  13-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  64J  to  644;  ditto  if 
to  534. 

English  Railway  Shares  .-—Brighton,  644  to  644  •  Poi..  j  . 
934  to  934;  Great  Eastern,  41|  to  41 J ;  Great  WesteVn  951 
Great  Northern  A,  137  to  1374;  London  and  North 
1334  to  1331;  Metropolitan,  77^  to  77|;  Midland,  13oV 

North-Eastern  Consols,  164^  to  163  ;  and  South-EasttV^I/ 
to  85f.  *-«siern,  86^ 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telegranh  oi  no 
Anglo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  136  to  137*  BritLh  t  » 
Tellgraph,  to  7| ;  ditto  Eitension  Telegraph  ‘  sVA’' 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  9|  to  9f ;  French  Atlantic  TeleoT*!^. 
to  18| ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10  to  IO4 ;  India-Rubbers,  42  to 
Ottoman  Banks,  12^  to  12| ;  and  Telegraph  Construction, 

MISS  HOUGHTON’S  SPIRIT  DRAWINGS. 

What  a  spirit  may  or  may  not  do,  it  is,  of  coarse 
impossible  to  predict.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
latest  effort  of  the  spirits  has  been  to  execute  a  series: 
of  155  coloured  drawings  by  the  hand  of  Miss  Georgiana 
Houghton,  an  especially  favoured  medium.  These 
drawings  are  now  on  view,  and — some  of  them  at  leak 
— on  sale  in  Old  Bond  Street ;  and  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  are  not  worth  a  visit.  It  appears  from 
Miss  Houghton’s  own  account  that  they  are  drawn 
under  spiritual  guidance.  Miss  Houghton,  that  is  to 
say,  sits  down  with  a  drawing-board  and  a  palette 
before  her,  and  a  brush  in  her  hand,  and  is  “  impressed”’ 
by  the  spirits  to  move  her  fingers  this  way  or  the  other 
and  to  dip  her  brush  in  this  colour  or  in  that.  The 
drawing  executed  is  in  some  cases  a  symbolic  represen¬ 
tation  of  supernatural  attributes  or  beings.  No.  44,  for 
instance,  represents  “  the  eye  of  the  Lord ;”  45,  “  the 
eye  of  God  ;”  80,  “  the  eye  of  Jehovah,”  while  Nos  138 
139,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  and  155  profess  to 
symbolise  “  the  eye  of  the  Lord  ”  in  eight  new  aspects. 
No.  87,  on  the  other  hand,  is  “  the  eye  of  the  Trinity,’” 
60  is  the  “  glory  of  the  Lord,”  and  42  is  the  Trinity’” 
itself.  But  in  other  cases  the  drawing  is  an  actual  pic¬ 
ture  or  reproduction  of  some  object  of  spirit-land, 

I  which  is  **  a  real  tangible  substance,  as  completely  so  to 
spirit  hands  as  chairs  and  tables  are  to  the  mortal 
touch.”  Theso  spiritual  objects  are  either  “flowers,’” 
“  fruits,”  or  “  crowns.”  The  “  spiritual  monogram,’” 
however,  puzzles  us.  We  cannot  well  understand  how 
a  monogram  can  be  “a  tangible  substance,”  and  we 
are,  consequently,  disposed  to  fancy  that  it  is  not 
an  object,  but  a  symbol.  But,  whatever  the  drawing 
may  represent,  whether  it  be  the  “  monogram  of  Samuel 
Guppy,  Esq.”  (No.  147),  or  “the  Hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost’” 
(No.  103),  it  is  a  something  “  totally  unlike  all  mortal 
experience,”  save  in  one  rare  instance,  where  a  spiritual 
flower  strongly  resembles  a  perverse  cactus.  There  i8> 
however,  in  all  the  pictures  a  startling  family  likeness^ 
There  is  a  certain  weird  effect  in  them  all,  produced  by 
a  skilful  juxtaposition  of  lurid  tints.  The  colour,  of 
course,  produces  its  full  effect ;  as  beyond  colour  there  la 
nothing  of  “  mortal  experience  ”  at  which  to  look. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  drawing  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  eye  is  very  much  that  which  would  be  presented 
by  a  lady’s  wool-basket  after  it  had  been  stirred  up  with 
a  toasting-fork,  or  a  full-bodied  black  beetlewhich  bad 
been  subjected  to  pressure  between  two  sheets  of  marbled 
paper,  or  a  Turkey  carpet  viewed  through  a  multiplying 
glass,  or  the  wing  of  a  dragon-fly  seen  by  polarised 
light  under  a  powerful  lens.  But,  although  there  is  very 
little  definite  shape  or  outline,  there  is  yet  abundance  of 
colour,  and  every  colour  has,  it  seems,  a  symboh^l 
import.  Burnt  umber,  in  the  spiritual  crown  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  indicates  his  “  strong  love  of  jus¬ 
tice.”  “  Full  mazarine  blue,”  in  the  crown  of  her 
Majesty,  signifies  “  urbanity.”  Prussian  blue  is  typical 
of  “  courteousness ;  ”  and  Antwerp  blue  of  “  sensitiv^ 
ness.”  Singularly  enough,  each  of  these  tints  is  to 
detected, — in  but  small  quantities,  we  admit,  ® 

the  many  pictures  which  represent  the  Holy  Tnni  y» 
In  one  of  the  drawings,  which  contains  neither 
nor  Prussian  blue,  but  which  is  a  wild  whirl  of  ycl  <> 
ochre  (delicacy  of  mind),  raw  sienna  (considerateness^ 
brown  madder  (adjustingness  of  mind),  Vandyke  bro 
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^frankness),  dragon’s  blood  (sympathise  ngness),  and,  hand?  If  her  own  volition,  then  the  drawings  aro  in 
ftbovetallf  brown  pink  (economy),  the  visitor,  who  will  no  sense  spiritual.  If  the  volition  of  the  spirit.s,  then 
atnrally  fancy  that  he  beholds  the  spiritual  crown  of  we  could  wish  that  the  spirits  would  also  tell  us  why 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  will  be,  perhaps,  a  their  psychology  and  metaphysics  are  so  opposed  to  all 
little  disappointed  to  find  that  what  he  is  looking  at  the  oi^inary  canons  of  non-spiritual  logic, — and  also  why 
is  merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Rock  of  a  certain  number  of  splodges  and  dashes  of  the  primary 

colours  can  represent  any  spiritual  object  'W'hatever,  from 
Miss  Houghton  assures  us  that  the  spirits  have  executed  “The  Holy  Spirit”  (77),  to  the  “  Plant  of  Warrand 
these  drawings  through  her  mediumship.  She  goes  on  Houghton’^  (21),  or  the  “  Spiritual  Crown  of  the  Rev. 
to  tell  us  that  even  she  herself  hardly  understands  their  Richard  Chermside”  (135). 

full  import.  Miss  Houghton  is  not  Mr  Home,  and  we  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  harshly.  And  it  does 
are  not  disposed  to  give  a  flat  denial  to  either  of  these  not  follow  that  because  we  do  not  believe  Miss  Houghton, 
assertions.  But  yet  we  cannot  help — in  a  proper  spirit  Miss  Houghton  herself  does  not  believe  the  spirits.  But 
of  reverence — submitting  that  the  drawings  aro,  to  our  it  is  a  duty,  either  to  protest  against  such  ribaldry  and 
own  gross  and  fleshy  eyes,  very  soiTy  scrabbles,  between  folly  as  that  which  we  have  described,  or  else  to  pass  it 
which,  and  the  objects^ which  they  profess  to  represent,  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  We  should  not  have 

called  attention  to  this  exhibition  at  all,  did  ■w'O  not 
believe  that  it  will  disgust  all  sober  people  with  the  follies 
which  it  is  intended  to  advance  and  promote.  !Miss 
Houghton  herself  assures  us  that  we  ought  “  to  try  the 


we  cannot  detect  the  faintest  analogy  or  resemblance. 
No.  114  is  “  the  Ark  of  Salvation,”  and  No.  115  is  “  the 
Helmet  of  Faith.”  No.  128  is  “  the  Flower  of  Archbishop 
Whately;”  126  “the  Spiritual  Crown  of  Miss  Houghton” 


herself.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  even  Miss  spirits,”  and  “  to  judge  them  by  their  fruits.”  Wo  have 
Houghton,  were  the  numbers  removed,  could  not  tell  but  humbly  endeavoured  to  fellow  her  very  excellent 
which  of  these  four  drawings  was  which.  But  we  are  advice. 


sure  that  she  could  give  no  satisfactory  reason  beyond, 
of  course,  her  own  i^se  dixit,  or  the  ipsi  dixerunt  of^the 
spirits,  why  “  the  Flower  of  Archbishop  Whately”  should 
not  be  the  spiritual  crown  of  Cesare  Borgia,  or  “  the 
Hollow  of  the  Hand  of  the  Lord  ”  (No.  66)  “  the  Hand  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ”  (No.  103).  To  multiply  such  queries 
would  involve  needless  profanity. 


SECRET  SERVICE  AT  ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


For  the  revival  of  Mr  Planche’s  “  Secret  Service,”  in 
which  Mr  William  Farren  plays  the  part  made  famous  by 
his  famous  father,  all  rightminded  playgoers  ought  to 
^  ^  be  grateful  to  Mrs  John  Wood.  The  comedy  is  too  slight 

NorT8’'thi“au7  Mfsr'Hoti'ghton’a  metaphysics,  or  incomplete  to  take  important  rank  in  dramatic  litera- 
rather  the  metaphysics  of  the  spirits,  are  altogether  be-  *“^1  “"i  “ouid  oe  glad  to  Me  many  more  such  plays 
yond  our  comprehension.  We  learn,  for  instanqe,  that  the  stage  nowadays;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  much 
the  spiritual  world  consists  of  seven  spheres,  gradated  better  tlmn  many  longer  and  more  ambitious  productions 
as  are  the  circles  of  Dante’s  ‘Inferno.’  The  spirite  in  public  looks  with  favour.  Mr  Farren  and 

the  lower  spheres  “  have  but  little  power  of  locomotion.”  brmg  out  all  its  good  points,  and  render 

In  the  higher  spheres,  however,  the  spirits  can  “  travel  throughout.  ^ 

through  infinite  space.”  How  a  sphere,  which  is  essen-  ,  ALchel  Perrm  (Mr  Farren)  is  an  old^  Frencn  cure,  who 
tially  a  finite  figure,  can  contain  an  infinite  space.  Miss  living  by  the  general  confiscation  under  the  First 

Houghton  does  not  tell  us.  To  an  “undeveloped”  mind  Consulate,  and  he  g<^s  up  to  Paris,  where  ho  is  welcomed 
it  is  an  axiom  that  the  less  cannot  contain  the  greater,  cared  for  by  his  niece,  Therese  (Miss  Brough).  He 

and  that,  as  infinite  space  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  first,  know  that  to  feed  and  lodge  him  she  has 

sphere,  it  is  impossible  for  a  spirit  which  dwells  in  a  spend  all  her  scanty  savings  as  a  dressmaker,  and  to 
sphere  to  traverse  infinite  space.  As  against  this  purely  her  few  trinkets  ;  but,  when  he  learns  that  a  gold 

metaphysical  difficulty,  it  is,  perhaps,  some  small  com-  cross,  bequeathed  by  her  mother,  and  the  last  treasure  left 
fort  to  learn  that,  “  as  high  as  the  sixth  sphere  may  be  ^  been  pawned  for  five  francs,  a  sura  that  barely 

attained  by  spirits  who  hold  mistaken  views  with  res^t  suffices  to  pay  for  his  morning’s  coach-hire  and  breakfast, 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.”  Then,  too,  the  psychology  of  the  be  is  overcome  with  sorrow.  Just  then,  however,  ho 
spirits  is— we  grieve  to  state — yet  more  wonderfully  receives  a  visit  from  Fouch4  (Mr  Alfred  Young),  the  Chief 
self-contradictory  than  are  their  metaphysics.  The  spirit-  of  Police,  who  had  been  his  pupil  thirty  years  before,  and 
flower  reveals  “  the  character  and  life,”  “showing  forth,  ^bis  friend  hands  him  over  to  bo  well  provided  for  by 
like  an  open  book,  the  sentiments  and  motives,  however  Hesaunais  (Mr  Lionel  Brough),  who  has  charge  of  the  spy- 
complicated,  of  the  human  prototype,”  whilst  its  leaves  department.  Perrin  is  employed  on  “  secret  service  ”  by 
“express  the  temper.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit-fruit,  Desaunais,  and,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  ho 
“  which  corresponds  to  the  earthly  term  of  the  heart,  bas  to  follow,  by  walking  about  Paris  and  dining  at  the 
represents  the  inner  life  with  its  passions,  sentiments,  best  restaurants,  he  unconsciously  discovers  and  reveals  a 
cond  affections.”  Thus,  then,  it  follows,  either  that  the  dangerous  plot  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  How  this 
“  temper  ”  is  one  thing,  and  the  “  passions,  sentiments,  is  done,  we  need  not  repeat ;  nor  need  we  comment  on  the 
and  Sections  ”  quite  another,  or  else  that  there  is  but  indifferent  acting  of  the  minor  parts  of  the  piece.  Actors  trained 
a  nominal  difference  between  the  spirit- fimit  and  the  to  burlesque  work,  and  accustomed  to  wear  petticoats  of  tener 
spini^flower.  than  coats  and  trousers  on  the  stage,  cannot  be  expected 

Without  expressing  either  credulity  or  incredulity,  we  to  do  well  in  a  quiet  comedy,  which  has  its  strongest  points 


theory  of  mediumship.  must  necessarily  have  a  bad  effect  on  his  comrades.  The 

We  have  striven  in  this  drawing  to  portray  the  real  course  of  acting  of  Mr  Farren,  however,  is  admirable  in  every 
amT  tliP  i^  has  been  worked  all  through,  part  of  the  piece,  and  all  the  duty  that  is  assigned  in  it  to 

the  crown  iteelf  •  but ’'*'7  y'ike  Miss  Brough  is  thoroughly  well  done, 
time  but,  strive  as  we  may,  the  result  will  fall  far  short  of  the  Service  IS  followed  by  Poll  and  Partner  Joe, 

are  "^bich  there  are  besides  many  tints  that  we  ^  nautical  burlesque  by  Mr  Bumand,  which  certainly  is 

a  e  to  match  in  colours  of  earth.  a  success,  if  success  is  indicated  by  the  hilarious  enjoyment 

.  ,/^ber  the  drawing  is  the  work  of  Miss  Houghton,  or  it  exhibited  by  a  crowded  audience.  Mrs  John  Wood,  of 
hnf  ^  of  the  spirits  in  whose  hands  Miss  Houghton  is  course,  takes  the  principal  part,  and  sings  and  dances  with 
®®.^®  bumble  instrument.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  great  vivacity ;  and  she  is  well  supported  by  other  singers 
Mir  wo  cannot  understand  why  the  drawing  of  and  dancers.  Perhaps  the  wittiest  and  most  refined  joke 

should  be  so  very  unHke  the  in  the  piece  is  one  in  which  Partner  Joe,  played  by  Miss 
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LITERARY. 


MR  TTLOR  ON  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE. 


frimitite  Odturt :  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mvtho 
loirv.  Philosonhv.  Religion.  Art.  and  Custom.  Bv  Edwan 


logy,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By  Edward 
B.  Tylor.  In  Two  Volumes.  John  Murray. 


B.  Tylor.  In  Two  Volumes.  John  Murray. 

Many  who  may  have  read  Mr  Tylor’s  ‘  Researches 
into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,’  but  who  have  not 
lolfowed  his  later  specnlations,  as  they  have  come  before 
the  public  in  papers  and  lectures,  will  meet  a  most 
agreeable  surprise  in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  The 
patient,  earnest  student  of  1865,  remarkable  for  re¬ 
search  and  the  collating  of  facts,  sagacious,  but  timid, 
has,  in  the  interval,  grown  bold  with  knowledge  and 
ripe  thought.  The  present  elaborate  treatise  on  ‘  Primi¬ 
tive  Culture  ’  at  once  places  Mr  Tylor  in  the  front  rank 
•f  ethnologists,  and  presents  him  in  the  new  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  daring  and  ambitious  theorist.  Less  impor¬ 
tant,  but  scarcely  less  marked,  is  the  advance  that  Mr 
Tylor  has  made  in  literary  power.  To  the  clear  and 
aimplo  writing  of  his  earlier  work  he  now  adds  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  force  of  language  that  charm  the  reader  on 
through  the  solid,  thoughtful  chapters.  To  trace  philo¬ 
sophically  tho  history  of  spiritual  beings  from  the  soul 
•f  man  upward  to  the  Great  Deity  is  the  no  slight  task 
that  the  author  has  set  himself.  In  its  performance  ho 
has  worked  out,  in  a  new  field,  and  with  the  best 
results,  that  fertile  conception  of  development  or  evo¬ 
lution  that  already  in  tho  regions  of  psychology  and 
natural  history  at  once  offers  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  deep  problem  of  the  mighty  past,  and  is 
•nr  strongest  assurance  of  an  ever-brightening  future. 
He  has  done  for  the  spirit  world  what  Mr  Darwin  has 
done  for  the  animal.  All  who  would  not  fall  behind  the 
best  thought  of  their  time,  must  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  this  book  of  deep  and  universal  inte¬ 
rest.  The  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science  will 
honour  Mr  Tylor  as  the  shedder  of  light  into  dark 
places ;  tho  practical  reformer  will  thank  him  for  his 
valuable  aid ;  but  to  the  theologian  above  all  is  the  work 
of  profound  import.  The  divine  that  can  read  it  and 
iako  in  its  signification,  will  find  himself  lifted  far  above 
his  colleagues  in  comprehension  and  grasp  of  doctrine. 

Of  the  larger  portion  of  the  first  volume,  though  of 
great  intrinsic  importance,  we  shall  say  little.  The 
thesis  that  civilisation  has  been  evolved  from  a  primary 
savage  condition  is  supported  by  an  array  of  evidence  in 
the  departments  of  art,  language  and  counting  that 
must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  against  the  unsupported 
theory  of  degeneration.  Tho  revelations  of  Prehistoric 
Archa'ology,  carrying  us  back  to  the  time  of  the 
mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  would  seem  of  them¬ 
selves  decisive.  The  Stone  Age  is  everywhere  found 
to  underlie  the  Metal  Age.  Under  our  feet,  while  we 
walk  the  streets  of  this  great  metropolis,  lies  the  history 
of  human  civilisation.  “  The  antiquary,  excavating  but 
a  few  yards  deep,  may  descend  from  the  debris  repre¬ 
senting  our  modern  life,  to  relics  of  the  art  and  science 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  signs  of  Norman,  Saxon,  Eomano- 
ilritish  times,  to  traees  of  the  higher  Stone  Age.  And 
on  Lis  way  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Great  Northern 
Station  ho  passes  near  tho  spot  (‘  opposite  to  black 
Mary’s,  near  Grayes  inn  lane  ’)  where  a  drift  implement 
of  black  flint  was  found  with  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant 
Mr  Conyers,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the 
vebes  side  by  side  of  the  London  mammoth  and  the 
Loudon  savage.” 


name  of  Animism,  is  begun  by  an  impartial  estimate  cf 
the  pros  and  cojw  in  the  standing  question  concerning 
tho  universality  of  religion.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence,  is  that  the  existence 
of  non-religious  tribes,  “  though  in  theory  possible,  and 
perhaps,in  fact, true,”  is  not  supported  by  suflBcient  proof 
Belief  in  spiritual  beings,  is  Mr  Tylor’s  minimum  definition 

of  religion,  and  there  is  not,  it  appears,  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  there  exists  any  race  without  such  belief 
As  a  fact  the  non-religious  savage  has  not  been  found 
We  can,  therefore,  only  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of 
religious  ideas.  The  reasonable  supposition  is  that 
the  belief  in  the  human  soul,  as  conceived  by  the 
lower  races — “a  thin  unsubstantial  human  image,  in  its 
nature  a  sort  of  vapour,  film,  or  shadow ;  the  cause  of 
life  and  thought  in  the  individual  it  animates,  &c.”— was 
suggested  to  the  savage  mind  by  the  plain  evidence  of 
the  senses.  “  What  are  those  human  shapes  that  appear 
in  dreams  and  visions?”  Is  it  not  probable  that  these 
were  the  first  spirits  ?  Certain  it  is  that  in  savage 
psychology  the  explanation  of  dreams  is,  that  the  soul 
of  the  sleeper  has  either  gone  out  for  an  excursion  or  is 
receiving  ghostly  company  at  home.  Distinct  traces  of 
this  animistic  dream-theory  survive  in  the  folklore  of 
Europe,  and  find  a  “  refuge  in  modem  poetry ;  ” 


‘•Yon  child  is  dreaming  far  away. 
And  is  not  where  he  seems.” 


In  a  splendid  dissertation  on  Comparative  Mythology, 
we  are  introduced  to  that  consistent  animistic  philo- 
lophy,  whereby  the  savage  accounts  for  the  entire 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  giving  to  every  object,  animate 
and  inanimate,  a  mind  and  nature  similar,  not  to  his  own, 
but  to  what  he  fancies  his  own  to  be.  The  origin  of 
myth  is  found  in  the  child-like  thoughts  of  the  infancy 
®f  our  race.  “  To  the  lower  tribes  of  man,  sun  and 
atnrs,  trees  and  rivers,  winds  and  cloud,  become  personal 
animate  creatures,  leading  lives  conformed  to  human  or 
animal  analogies.”  The  systematic  investigation  of  the 
deep-lying  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Beings,”  under  the 


The  savage  is  in  some  respects  more  logical  than  most 
civilised  men,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  less 
cause  to  be  illogical.  “  The  sense  of  an  absolute  psychical 
distinction  between  man  and  beast,  so  prevalent  in  the 
civilised  world,  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  lower 
races.”  But,  not  only  are  animals  held  to  have  souls, 
with  a  childlike  consistency  that  many  a  latter  day 
philosopher  might  envy ;  plants  and  even  lifeless  things 
are  held  to  possess  “  separable  and  surviving  souls  and 
spirits.”  In  dreamland  are  we  not  as  familiar  with 'the 
phantoms  of  objects  as  with  the  spirits  of  men  and 
animals  ?  In  this  connection  Mr  Tylor  cleverly  remarks 
that,  according  to  all  accounts,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
visits  from  the  other  world,  the  shades  of  the  departed 
have  presented  themselves,  not  naked,  but  in  ghostly 
raiment.  “Now  by  tho  savage  theory,  according  to 
which  the  ghost  and  his  clothes  are  alike  real  and 
objective,  and  by  the  modern  scientific  theory,  according 
to  which  both  ghost  and  garment  are  alike  imaginary 
and  subjective,  the  facts  of  apparitions  are  rationally 
met.  But  the  modern  vulgar  who  ignore  or  repudiate 
the  notion  of  ghosts  of  things,  while  retaining  the  notion 
of  ghosts  of  persons,  have  fallen  into  a  hybrid  state 
of  opinion  which  has  neither  the  logic  of  the  savage 
nor  of  tho  civilised  philosopher.”  Among  our¬ 
selves,  the  belief  in  all  souls,  save  the  human,  is  gone. 
Animism,  though  still  holding  the  proper  mind  in  its 
death-grip,  and  fighting  hard  in  the  unequal  struggle 
with  science,  is  “  drawing  in  its  outposts,  and  concen¬ 
trating  itself  on  its  first  and  main  position,  the  doctrine 
of  the  human  soul,”  a  doctrine  that  “unites,  in  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  mental  connection,  the  savage  fetish- 
worshipper  and  the  civilised  Christian.” 

So  completely  are  many  people  the  slaves  of  their 
knowledge  and  stereotyped  ideas,  that  some  may  find  it 
hard  to  follow  the  farther  development  of  this  philosophy* 
Or  they  may  doubt  whether  on  such  apparently  slender 
foundation  could  have  been  reared  those  vast  spintua 
systems  that,  for  the  weal  and  for  the  woe  of  our 
have  been  more  mighty  in  their  influence  than  all  ot  er 
human  thought.  W e  must  refer  such  to  the  evidence, 
and  it  may  help  them  to  realise  how  the  savage  can  so 
seriously  believe  in  the  independent  existence  or  ^ 
images  that  appear  to  him  in  sleep,  if  they  will  re 
that,  but  for  the  w'ant  of  continuity  and 
our  nightly  visions,  the  acutest  metaphysician  c 
furnish  but  little  presumption  of  greater  reality  m 
solid  work-a-day  world  than  in  the  shadoivy  in^ 
dreams.  To  be  habitually  and  consistently  ^  ^ 
day,  and  a  beggar  by  ni^t,  or  the  reverse,  wou 
live  in  two  worlds  equally  real  and  substantia  . 

In  the  primitive  conception  of  the  soul,  whic  e  p 
so  naturally  life,  sleep,  and  death,  is  invone 
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t  ino  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Dissolution  is  but  the 
departing  of  the  spirit,  and  so  thorough  and  logical  was 
the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  that  souls  were  as  constantly 
and  deliberately  despatched  to  the  next  world  on  ghostly 
business  as  people  now-a-days  ship  for  a  foreign 
country.  “  Thus  there  arises  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
spread,  distinct,  and  intelligible  rites  of  animistic  reli- 

_ that  of  funeral  human  sacrifice  for  the  service  of 

the  dead.”  We  cannot  here  follow  Mr  Tylor  in  his  patient 
research  into  the  growth  of  man’s  notions  concerning  a 
future  state.  A  mere  continuance  of  the  present  in  the 
land  of  shadows  seems  to  be  the  earliest  idea  of  an  after¬ 
life.  On  this  simple  thought  was  subsequently  grafted 
the  momentous  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 

jjjents _ a  belief  that  has  been  the  servant-of-all-work 

of  many  faiths,”  onen  barring  the  course  of  human 
progress,  crushing  the  popular  mind  under  the  super¬ 
natural  dread  of  fiery  hells.  ‘'On  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  death,  a  band  of  priests  has  stood  for  ages  to 
bar  the  passage  against  all  poor  souls  who  cannot  satisfy 
their  demands  for  ceremonies,  and  formulas  and  fees.” 
At  last,  in  its  best  and  fairest  form,  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  with  retribution,  finds  its  place  “  in  the  heart 
of  Christianity,  where  the  faith  in  a  future  existence 
forms  at  once  an  inducement  to  goodness,  a  sustaining 
hope  through  suffering  and  across  the  fear  of  death,  and 
an  answer  to  the  perplexed  problem  of  the  allotment  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  this  present  world,  by  the 
e.ipectation  of  another  world  to  set  this  right.”  The 
savage  conception  of  the  human  soul  is  considered  by  Mr 
Tylor  to  be  “  the  very  fmis  et  origi  of  the  conceptions 
of  spirit  and  deity  in  general.” 

The  belief  that  free  spirits  interfere  in  earthly  affairs, 
enter  into  men,  and  affect  the  course  of  human  life, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  primitive  man  by  the 
same  kind  of  direct  evidence  that  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  souls  in  general.  His  faith  in  inspiration 
and  demoniacal  possession  rested  on  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  What  is  that  “  mysterious  unseen  power”  that, 
taking  possession  of  a  man,  “  throws  him  helpless  on  the 
ground,  jerks  and  writhes  him  in  convulsions,  makes  him 
leap  upon  the  bystanders  with  a  giant’s  strength  and  a 
wild  beast’s  ferocity,  impels  him,  with  distorted  face  and 
frantic  gesture,  and  voice  not  his  own  nor  seemingly 
even  human,  to  pour  forth  wild  incoherent  raving,  or 
with  thought  and  eloquence  beyond  his  sober  faculties  to 
command,  to  counsel,  to  foretell  ?  Such  a  one  seems  to 
those  who  watch  him,  and  even  to  himself,  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  mere  instrument  of  a  spirit  which  has  seized 
him  or  entered  into  him.”  The  embodiment  theory  is  the 
animistic  explanation  of  a  wide  range  of  most  striking 
facts.  That  it  had  not  passed  its  prime  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  is  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  New  Testament.  And,  though  we  have  out¬ 
grown  it,  to  one-half  of  the  human  race  it  is  still  the 
serious  and  rational  interpretation  of  morbid  mental 
and  bodily  states. 

Spirits,  when  believed  so  potent  for  good  and  for  evil, 
inevitably  became  subjects  of  worship,  as  deities  or  de¬ 
mons.  Naturally  the  souls  of  ancestors,  watching  over 
their  children,  hold  an  early  and  important  place  among 
the  gods.  “  Manes^worship  is  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  the  religion  of  mankind.”  Our  Christian  saints  are 
but  inferior  deities  of  this  class.  Indeed  they  were,  in 
many  cases,  but  direct  substitutes  for  the  worshipped 
ancestors  of  the  heathen.  In  handling  the  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  of  animal-worship,  so  marked  in  the  lower  culture, 
Mr  Tylor  seems  to  have  fairly  turned  the  balance  of 
evidence  and  probability  against  the  ingenious  specula¬ 
tion,  favoured  by  lilr  Herbert  Spencer  and  Sir  John 
hub^k,  that  this  beast- worship  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  “  practice  of  naming  individual  men  after 
animals;”  these  names  becoming  family  and  tribe 
J^mes,  and  ultimately  giving  rise  to  such  myths  as  that 
le  deer  tribe  or  the  bear  tribe  were  actually  descended 
Pom  these  animals.  With  more  show  of  reason,  animal- 
^oi*8hip  may  be  claimed  as  a  direct  branch  of  the 
animistic  religion.  Many  animals  surpass  men  in 
oumge^  ferocity,  strength,  sw’iftness,  and  other  qualities 
a  strongly  impress  the  savage  mind  ;  and  he  who  | 


slew  a  lion  or  a  bear  might  well  dread  the  vengeance  of 
its  angry  spirit.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  noticed 
among  the  reasons  for  direct  animal-worship  that,  as 
they  are  believed  to  see  and  hear  spiritual  beings  invisible 
to  man,  or  seen  only  by  the  inspired  sorcerer,  they  might 
reasonably  be  credited  with  a  spiritual  nature  in  some 
respects  higher  than  his. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  Fetishism — “  the 
doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to,  or  con¬ 
veying  influence  through  certain  material  objects  ” — 
and  the  various  species  of  worship  growing  out  of  it, 
we  reach  polytheism.  This  animistic  generalisation 
may  be  seen  in  an  early  form  in  the  “species-deities  ” 
that,  according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  low’er  races,  reign 
over  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants.  With 
increase  of  culture  we  rise  to  higher  generalisations,  to 
greater  gods.  We  pass  through  the  varying  grades  of 
nature-worship  up  to  the  pantheistic  conception  of  one 
great  all-animating  spirit. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  souL 

It  is  a  study  of  deep  interest  to  follow  “in  nation 
after  nation  ”  that  “  groat  religious  development  by 
which  the  Father-Heaven  became  the  Father  in  Heaven.” 

One  of  the  highest  theological  generalisations  is  the 
conception  of  dualism — “  the  antagonism  of  a  good 
and  evil  deity.”  In  the  lower  culture  are  found  the 
germs  of  this  doctrine,  though  without  the  ethical  ele¬ 
ment.  The  savage  has  not  got  beyond  that  "  rudimen¬ 
tary  distinction  between  good  and  evil  ”  expressed  in  the 
concrete  statement  “  that  were  anybody  to  take  away 
his  wife  that  would  be  bad,  but  were  he  to  take  some 
one’s  else,  that  w’ould  be  good.”  In  Christianity,  with 
its  Prince  of  Darkness  at  war  with  the  Supreme  I)eity, 
we  find  the  dualistic  conception  more  or  less  holding 
its  own  against  Monotheism.  Concerning  the  highest 
reach  of  animistic  thought.  Monotheism,  if  it  be  defined 
as  that  theology  which  “assigns  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  deity  to  none  save  the  Almighty  Creator,”  then  “  no 
savage  tribe  of  monotheists  has  been  over  known.” 
To  conclude  this  imperfect  exposition,  divine  society, 
shaped  on  our  earthly  model,  has  its  “  spiritual  com¬ 
monalty,”  its  aristocracy  of  lesser  gods,  its  mighty  and 
its  mightier  deities,  with  at  last  the  Great  King — God 
reigning  supreme  over  all. 

Has  Mr  Tylor  proved  his  theory  ?  We  allow  him  to 
make  his  own  modest  answer :  “  The  main  issue  of  the 
.problem  is  this,  whether  savage  animism  is  a  primary 
formation  belonging  to  the  lower  culture,  or  whether  it 
consists,  mostly  or  entirely,  of  beliefs  originating  in 
some  higher  culture,  and  conveyed  by  adoption  or  de¬ 
gradation  into  the  lower.  The  evidence  for  the  first 
alternative,  though  not  amounting  to  complete  demon¬ 
stration,  seems  reasonably  strong,  and  not  met  by  con¬ 
trary  evidence  approaching  it  in  force.”  As  to  how  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  conducted,  the  author  anti¬ 
cipates  a  very  probable  criticism.  “Those  to  whom 
religion  means  above  all  things  religious  feeling  may 
say  of  my  argument  that  I  have  written  soullessly  of 
the  soul,  and  unspiritually  of  spiritual  things.  Be  it 
so :  I  accept  the  phrase  not  as  needing  an  apology,  but 
as  expressing  a  plan.  Scientific  progress  is  at  times 
most  furthered  by  working  along  a  distinct  intellectual 
line,  without  being  tempted  to  diverge  from  the  main 
object  to  what  lies  beyond,  in  however  intimate  con¬ 
nexion.” 

We  have  here  contented  ourselves  with  a  brief 
repetition  of  some  of  Mr  Tylor’s  views,  reserving  two 
important  chapters  for  another  notice.  But^  in^  fair¬ 
ness  we  must  say  that  we  hope  none  will  judge 
the  book  from  our  defective  sketch.  We  have  been 
under  the-  necessity  of  making  selections  ;  great 
branches  of  the  subject  have  been  passed  over  in  silence , 
complete  lines  of  argument  have  been  dropped  out;  at 
no  step  have  the  reasons  been  even  enumerated,  while 
the  huge  mass  of  well-digested  evidence,  collected  from 
amoncr  all  kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues,  whereby 
the  theory  is  supported,  has  never  been  referred  to. 
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CHARLES  MATNE  YOUNG. 

u4  Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young,  Tragedian.  With  Extracts 
from  bis  Son’s  Journal.  Bpr  Julian  Charles  Young,  A.M., 
Rector  of  llmington.  Macmillan. 

These  volumes  are  intended,  in  the  words  of  the  pre¬ 
face,  to  “revive  some  traces,  well-nigh  obliterated,  of 
one  who  held  no  mean  place  in  public  estimation  as  a 
tragedian,  and,  as  a  man,  by  the  unobtrusive  simplicity 
and  moral  purity  of  his  private  life,  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people.”  As  the  materials  for  his  work 
were  scanty,  the  author  was  induced  to  expand  the 
book  by  the  insertion  of  extracts  from  his  own  journal 
up  to  December,  1860 — thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  whose  biography  occupies  only  the  first  half 
of  the  first  volume.  There  is  a  kind  of  supplement — 
‘Ad  Clerum* — containing  the  parish  experiences  of  the 
rector  of  llmington. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  good-natured,  and  deserves 
readers  of  the  like  quality,  who  will  be  all  the  better 
prepared  to  enjoy  it  if  they  surrender  themselves,  in 
leisurely  mood,  to  the  guidance  of  their  author,  without 
too  curiously  inquiring  w’hy  he  turns  up  this  lane  of 
digression,  or  leads  them  over  that  broken  ground  of 
correspondence.  They  are  at  any  rate  drawing  near 
Finis^  and  will  not  be  over-pleased  to  find  themselves 
there.  Their  progress  will  have  been  long  enough  to 
give  them  a  kindly  feeling  to  their  conductor,  and  a 
hope  that  in  spite  of  his  sad  valediction  he  may  yet 
again  recall  some  few  scenes  of  the  merry  days  when  he 
was  younger,  and  “  sketch  with  faltering,  though  with 
loving  touch,  some  outlines  of  the  men  who  made  those 
days  so  memorable.” 

Charles  Young,  the  tragedian,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  are  so  fully  appreciated  in  their  own 
generation  that  posterity — not  over  eager  to  pay  just 
debts — owes  them  nothing :  so  far  as  name  and  fame  are 
concerned,  they  receive  in  their  lifetime  their  good 
things.  Young  was  a  made  actor,  and  his  success  was 
owing  to  his  energy  and  self-command.  But  the  dust  has 
long  settled  on  the  track  of  his  chariot-wheels.  His  own 
tastes  were  not  literary.  He  sought  recreation  rather  in 
the  hunting-field  than  in  the  library.  He  has  left  scarcely 
a  trace  on  the  literature  of  his  time.  In  this  he  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Kembles  and  to  Kean.  The 
great  critic  of  those  days,  William  Hazlitt,  thoroughly 
independent  in  his  relations  and  unbiassed  in  his  judg¬ 
ments,  has  nothing  to  award  to  Young  but  faint  pi*aise 
or  decided  condemnation.  “  Mr  Youngf  ought  never 
to  condescend  to  play  comedy,  or  aspire  to  play  tragedy 
— sentimental  pantomime  is  his  forte.”  When  Hazlitt 
finds  fault  with  the  vulgarity  with  which  the  “  School 
for  Scandal  ”  w'as  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1815, 
Young  is  included  in  the  indictment.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  spoken  the  Seven  Ages  “  with  propriety  and  with 
some  effect,”  and  to  have  played  the  Duke  in  “  Measure 
for  Measure”  “tolerably  well;”  but  is  said  to  have 
“  raved  without  meaning,  and  grown  light-headed  with 
great  deliberation,”  in  a  sentimental  part  in  some  for¬ 
gotten  play.  The  gentler  Leigh  Hunt  says  of  Young’s 
Macbeth  that  “  it  is  mere  butchery,”  and  that  “  Mr 
Young  is  habitually  incorrect  in  the  text  to  a  degree 
which  is  inexcusable  when  that  text  is  Shakespeare’s, 
except  in  ‘  Hamlet,*  which  ho  plays  wdth  decent  accu¬ 
racy.  Ho  covers  his  misreadings,  which  often  break 
the  harmony  of  the  verso,  by  a  sort  of  melodious 
chaunting ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  tune,  they  grate  on  the 
ear  of  all  who  feel  with  Mr  Hazlitt  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  substitute  one  word  for  another  in  Shake¬ 
speare  without  injury.”  That  these  remarks  cannot  be 
refeiTcd  to  any  personal  prejudice  is  evident  from  the 
tone  of  admiration  in  which  Hunt  speaks  of  Young’s 
Wolsey — “  a  rare  union  of  the  simple  and  effective  ” 
— and  of  his  Pierre  ns  “  the  best  now  on  the  stage.” 
In  BlaclewooiVs  Magazine  for  1825,  Young  is  included  by 
Philodramaticus  in  his  accusation  of  the  three  great 
actors  (Kean  and  Macready  being  the  others)  who,  “  by 
their  present  conduct,  are  working  the  ruin  of  the  stage,” 
and  who  “have  introduced  a  manner  of  acting  more 
forced,  heavy,  exaggerated,  and  unnatural  than  perhaps 
has  ever  disgraced  the  stage  since  England  had  a  regular 


theatre.”  But,  three  years  after,  Maga  made  'amDi. 
amends.  His  performance  of  Hamlet  on  October 

1828,  is  pronounced  to  be  “  well-nigh  faultless ” _ “ iv* 

finest  voice  we  ever  heard,  full  and  mellow  as  the  to  ^ 
of  a  musical  instrument— deep,  soft,  sad.” 

From  the  biography  before  us,  we  learn  that  Charles 
son  of  Thomas  Young,  was  born  on  January  10  1777* 
Thomas  Young  was  an  eminent  but  disreputabl’ 
surgeon,  who  made  the  vrorst  possible  use  of  the 
money  and  position  he  acquired  by  his  versatile  talent 
Little  Charles  became  the  pet  of  the  royal  family  of 
Denmark,  during  a  twelvemonth’s  visit  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  physician  to  the  King.  He  was  sent  to  Eton  for 
three  years,  and  then  to  Merchant  Tayloi*s’.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  son*ow.  He  and  his 
brothers  were  obliged  to  remove  tlfeir  mother  from  the 
house  over  which  their  father’s  mistress  had  come  to 
preside.  Their  early  struggles  were  not  so  arduous  or 
so  prolonged  as  to  prevent  their  winning  and  enjoying 
the  competent  fortune  which  every  one  of  them  achieved 
before  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Charles  was,  for  a 
while,  a  clerk;  but  in  1798  he  quitted  the  desk  for  the 
boards.  In  1804,  when  playing  at  Liverpool,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Grimani,  a  lady  who  had  also  adopted 
her  profession  from  necessity  rather  than  by  choice.  They 
were  married  on  March  9,  1805.  Their  wedded  life  was 
“  all  too  bright  to  last,”  as  they  themselves  were  wont  to 
say.  With  sad  presentiment  the  young  wife,  expecting 
soon  to  bo  a  mother,  chose  her  grave  in  Prestwich 
Churchyard,  and  was  laid  therein  a  few  weeks  after. 
Young  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Colman,  and 
appeared  as  Hamlet  on  June  22,  1807,  at  the  Hay- 
market.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  contemporary 
critique  of  the  performance  the  age  is  spoken  of  as  one 
“  of  dramatic  debasement,”  and  this  with  the  Kembles 
in  full  possession  of  their  powers  and  of  the  stage. 

Young  subsequently  went  to  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  played  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  other  leading  parts^ 
besides  Beverley  and  Macbeth  with  Mrs  Siddbns  during 
her  brother’s  illness.  In  1822  he  was  engaged  on  equal 
terms  with  Kean  at  Drury  Lane,  but  the  next  year  he 
returned  to  Covent  Garden,  also  with  Kean.  In  1828 
he  played  in  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Rienzi  ” — a  piece  which 
had  been  written,  and  nearly  rewritten,  some  years 
before  for  Macready,  and  which  seems  to  have  under¬ 
gone  further  remodelling  for  Young. 

On  May  31,  1832,  when  but  fifty-three,  he  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  the  stage  in  his  favourite  character  of  Hamlet, 
after  a  career  of  twenty-five  years.  In  his  retirement 
he  lived  quietly,  enjoying  all  that  should  accompany 
old  age  made  beautiful,  as  was  his,  by  cheerful  good^ 
ness,  till  he  sank  to  his  final  rest— fifty  years  after 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  whose  name  was  almost  his  last 
word. 

The  journal  of  Mr  Young  presents  us  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  the  many  notables 
and  nobodies  with  whom  the  diarist  has  been  brought 
into  contact.  These  exitacts  are  often  very  interesting 
and  nearly  always  amusing.  The  portraits  of^  some 
the  “  nobodies  ”  are  drawn  with  considerable  vigour  and 
humour.  The  reader  who  cares  for  odd  bits  of  character 
will  not  soon  forget  Old  Jefferies  or  William  Hinton. 

A«af  £f 


There  are  some  racy  reminiscences  of  the  elder  Mathews, 
nn/l  /-iP  fViA  i»i/»  Wiiiinm  Tiislft  Bowles.  There  is 


and  of  the  eccentric  William  Lisle  Bowles.  Ihera 
another  picture  added  to  the  many  already  extan  o 
Scott  at  Abbotsford.  There  are  historic  incidents  oi 
Waterloo,  the  illness  of  George  III.,  and  the  minis 
crisis  of  1827 ;  and  many  personal  experiences,  gleaning 
from  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.  To  the 
connoisseur  would  make  one  objection, 
too  generic.  Of  the  nail-in-the-skull  tale,  we 
heard  a  second  version,  told  by  a  Suffolk  ^ 

localised  at  Bury.  The  introductory  ^ 

differed;  but  the  main  incident  of^  ®  ^ 
preserved.  A  ghost-story  depends  for  its  effec  o 
individuality.  If  it  remind  us  of  others  of  i  «  V 
pleasing  terrors  arc  dispelled.  It  would  not  ^ 

be  difficult  to  find  half-a-dozen  parallels  to  t  le 
of  the  monk  (who  walked  in  his  scull  and  Ljg 

some  good  Christian  would  offer  but  one  mass 
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cool  in  the  chapel  which  he  haunted— or  to  his  appari- 
fr  —oroifiil  warninff  of  his  benefactor  s  approaching 


tion  in  merciful  warning  ot  his  benetactor  s  approaching 

•  iT- 

**  If  Mr  Toung,  in  his  second  edition,  would  discard  his 
♦on  diffident  motto,—"  I  am  afraid  to  think  on  what  I 
we  dene-Look  on't  again  ...  I  dare  not ’’-the 
Ar>nspnuent  revision  would,  doubtless,  be  as  the  cock- 
crowing  to  these  “poor  ghosts.”  One  of  the  “airy 
tongues  that  sj liable  men’s  names”  might  also  be 
silenced  with  advantage  by  the  suppression  of  the 
“nocturnal  audition.”  The  Rev.  F.  Robertson  told  Mr 
Young,  with  friendly  frankness,  that  he  had  never  heard 
him  narrate  anything  so  pointless.  The  observation 
still  holds  good,  although  the  iteration  of  “  Dowd-swell- 
pull-court  ”  at  midnight  through  the  chambers  of  Mr 
Youngs  brain  is  supposed  to  find  its  explanation  in 
the  announcement,  some  days  after,  of  the  death  of 
Mr  Dowdeswell,  of  Pull  Court.  The  explanation  might 
not  have  been  difficult  at  the  time.  Mr  Young’s  nerves 
were  overwrought,  and  some  mention  of  the  name  and 
place  might  easily  have  struck  on  his  ear,  and  been 
forgotten"till  the  impression,  like  writing  in  sympathic 
ink  when  held  before  a  fire,  revived  in  the  heat  of 
mental  excitement.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  reminis¬ 
cence  are  given  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  his  eighteenth 
Lecture  on  Metaphysics.  Narrative  is  evidently  Mr 
Young‘’s  forte.  His  stories  are  told  at  too  great  length 
to  allow  us  to  give  any  specimen,  but  with  the  one 
exception  noticed  above  they  are  never  dull  or  insipid. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
such  collections,  have  previously  found  their  way  into 
print,— the  Saunders  and  Otley  joke,  for  example, 
though  with  a  different  hero.  Of  those  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  have  not  hitherto  been  published,  we  afford  a 
sample  or  two : 

Sam  Phillips,  author  of  ‘Essays  from  the  Times*  one  day  met 
Douglas  .Jerrold,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen,  the  day  before, 
Payne  Collier  looking  wonderfully  young  and  well — quite  an 
evergreen.  “  Ah,”  said  Jerrold,  “  he  may  be  ever  green,  but  he’s 
never  read.” 

Hicks,  talking  to  Thackeray  of  a  certain  gentleman’s  strange 
addiction  to  beer;  “He’s  a  marvellous  fellow  for  talent — I  hardly 
know  his  equal.”  “No,”  retorted  Thackeray,  “he  is  a  remark¬ 
able  man— take  him  for  half*and-half  we  ne’er  shall  look  upon 
hU  like  again.” 

An  extravagant  friend,  knowing  Hicks  to  have  a  very  handsome 
pin,  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  asked  for  the  loan  of  it. 
“What  for?”  said  Hicks.  “Oh,  if  you  must  know,  I  want  to 
take  it  to  the  ball.”  “  Pooh,  pooh  !  don’t  tell  me ;  you  want  to 
take  it  to  the  three  balls,”  was  the  answer. 

1863,  Nov.  8.— When  Tennyson  entered  the  Oxford  Theatre  to 
receive  his  honorary  degree  of  D.C  L.,  his  locks  hanging  in 
admired  disorder  on  his  shoulders,  dishevelled  and  unkempt,  a 
voice  from  the  gallery  was  heard  crying  out  to  him,— “Did  your 
mother  call  you  early,  dear  ?  ” 

Reverting,  in  conclusion,  to  the  biography  which 
opens  these  volumes,  a  fuller  account  of  one  who  was 
so  prominent  in  his  day,  and  of  whom  so  little  is  now 
known,  would  have  been  acceptable.  It  ia  scarcely  likely 
that  any  one  will  hereafter  possess  greater  facilities  for 
such  a  task  than  the  son  of  the  actor.  If  he  has  “  no 
access  to  play-bills  or  files  of  newspapers  affording  the 
nwessary  information,”  the  task  of  collecting  materials 
might  surely  be  delegated  to  some  contemporary  of 
Charles  Young  who  holds  his  memory  dear,  and  w’ould 
do  his  best  to  keep  it  green.  The  facts  thus  collected 
might  awaken  recollections  which  would  continue  dor¬ 
mant  but  for  such  a  stimulus.  In  the  meantime  Mr 
Young  should  follow  the  advice  of  Imogen  and  “  stick 
ohhjmimal  course.”  And  so  we  should  get  a  longer 
ife  and  more  extracts,  for  which  every  reader  of  the 
present  volumes  would  feel  grateful  to  their  author. 

MR  FROUDE’S  SHORT  STUDIES. 

Great  Subjects.  By  James  Anthony  Froude, 

•  A.  Second  Series.  Longmans. 

The  address  on  “  Calvinism  ”  delivered  two  months 
go  at  St  Andrews,  and  which  we  lately  had  under  rc- 
lew,  stands  first  in  this  new  volume  of  essays  by  Mr 
roude,  which  also  contains  another  .  St  Andrew’s 
®^^cation,”  and  a  lecture  given  in  Devon- 
ou  ‘  Scientific  Method  applied  to  History.”  The 


rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  twelve  articles,  all  but 
one  from  Fraser* s  Magaziney  on  questions  of  the  day^ 
religious  or  political.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  ar© 
all  written  with  the  great  literary  ability  of  which  Mr 
Froude  is  master,  and  with  the  honesty  of  purpose  for 
which  he  is  no  less  remarkable ;  but  the  volume  will  add 
little  to  Mr  Fronde’s  reputation  either  as  a  historian  or 
as ^a  philosopher.  It  shows  very  plainly  how,  in  judging 
things  oast  and  things  present  alike,  his  capacity 
for  good  work  is  seriously  impaired  by  sentimental 
bias  and  a  fickleness  of  opinion  which  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate,  because  it  is  apt  to  sway  thoughtless 
readers  by  the  evident  conscientiousness  that  breathes 
through  it.  \lfilether  he  is  writing  about  Henry  tho 
Eighth’s  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  government  of  Ireland 
or  discussing  Irish  affairs  at  the  present  day,  whether 
ho  is  applauding  Calvinism  in  its  original  spirit  or 
criticising  Father  Newman’s  ‘  Grammar  of  Assent,’  Mr 
Froude  is  a  fascinating  and  unsafe  guide. 

A  strong  current  of  religious  thought  runs  through  all 
Mr  Fronde’s  writings,  and  is  very  apparent  in  this 
volume.  Perhaps  its  most  remarkable  essay  is  one  in 
which  he  estimates  the  “  Condition  and  Prospect  of 
Protestantism.”  It  is  an  essay,  at  any  rate,  which 
thoroughly  reflects  his  own  religious  temper  ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  pious  people.  Mr 
Froude  describes  a  prayer-meeting  at  which  he  was 
present : 

The  teaching  was  of  the  ordinary  kind  expressed  only  with 
more  than  usual  distinctness.  We  were  told  that  the  business  of 
each  individual  man  and  woman  in  the  world  was  to  save  his  or 
her  soul;  that  we  were  all  sinuers  together — all  equally  guilty, 
hopeless,  lost,  accursed  children,  unable  to  stir  a  Anger  or  do  a 
thing  to  help  ourselves.  Happily,  we  were  not  required  to  stir  a 
finger ;  rather,  we  were  forbidden  to  attempt  it.  An  antidote  bad 
been  provided  for  our  sins,  and  a  substitute  for  our  obedience. 
Everything  had  been  done  for  us.  We  had  but  to  lay  hold  of  the 
perfect  righteousness  which  had  been  fulfilled  in  our  behalf.  We 
had  but  to  put  on  the  vesture  provided  for  oar  wearing,  and  our 
safety  was  assured.  The  reproaches  of  conscience  were  silenced. 
We  weice  perfectly  happy  in  this  world,  and  certain  to  be  blessed 
in  the  next.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  neglected  the  offered 
grace;  if,  through  carelessness,  or  intellectual  perverseness,  or 
any  other  cause,  we  did  not  apprehend  it  in  the  proper  manner; 
if  we  tried  to  please  God  ourselves  by  “  works  of  righteousness,'* 
the  sacrifice  would  then  cease  to  avail  us.  It  mattered  nothing 
whether,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  were  good 
or  bad;  we  were  lost  all  the  same,  condemned  by  perfect  justice 
to  everlasting  torture. 

Mr  Froude  very  properly  condemns  this  sort  of  reli* 
gion,  this  using  of  “  the  Gospel  in  a  nutshell”  as  “a 
magic  formula  which  would  cheat  the  devil  of  his  due,” 
and  in  a  few  sentences  he  shows  its  worthlessness  aa 
clearly  as  the  stoutest  utilitarian  could  do. 

There  is  attaching  to  all  propositions,  one  important  con¬ 
dition — that  they  are  either  true  or  false ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  religious  people  reveal  unconsciously,  in  their  way  of  speak¬ 
ing,  a  misgiving  that  the  ground  is  inteenre  under  them.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  knowingly  maintain  what  they 
believe  may  possibly  he  a  mistake ;  but  whatever  persuasion  they  . 
belong  to,  they  do  not  talk  about  truth,  but  they  talk  about  the 
truth;  the  tmth  being  the  doctrine  which,  for  various  reasons, 
they  each  prefer.  Truth  exists  independently  of  them.  It  is 
searched  for  by  observation  and  reason.  It  is  tested  by  evidence. 
There  is  a  more  and  a  less  in  tho  degree  to  which  men  are  able 
to  arrive  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  truth  the  believer  has 
the  testimony  of  his  heart.  It  suits  his  spiritual  instincts ;  it 
answers  his  spiritual  desires.  There  is  no  “  perhaps  ”  about  it ; 
no  balancing  of  argument.  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Protestants  are 
each  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  right.  God,  it  would  seem, 
makes  truth ;  men  make  the  truth  ;  which,  more  or  less,  approaches 
to  the  other,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  If  it  were  not  so,  these 
different  bodies,  instead  of  quarrelling,  would  agree.  The  measure 
of  approximation  is  the  measure  of  the  strength  or  usefulness  of 
the  different  systems.  Experience  is  the  test.  If  in  virtue  of 
any  creed  men  lead  active,  upright,  self-denying  lives,  the  creed 
itself  is  tolerable ;  and  whatever  its  rivals  may  say  about  it,  is 
not,  and'eannot  he,  utterly  false. 

The  logical  inference  from  this  state  of  things  is,^  if 
experience  is  the  only  test,  and  if  creeds  are  mischie¬ 
vous  when  there  is  any  independent  force  in  them,  and 
only  tolerable  when  they  are  used  as  mere  ornamental 
clothing  to  the  principles  of  action  with  which  they  are 
connected,  that  creeds  had  better  be^  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  simpler  and  more  intelligible  rules  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  As  Mr  Froude  himself  says  : 

All  great  spiritual  movements  have  started  under  the  same 
conditions.  They  hare  their  period  of  youth  and  vitality,  their 
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work  of  fiction,  being  more  general  and  indeanif 
would  certainly  be  a  preferable,  because  a  less  inaccuraS 
designation.  But  there  is  need  for  further  definitio 
The  work  before  us  is,  above  all  things,  a  work  of  a 
and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  productions  th  t 
hare  no  claim  and  make  no  pretence  to  that  quality  jf 
consists  of  a  story  and  delineations  of  character  but  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  novel  exce 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  constructed  Tl 
processes  through  which  the  matter  has  been  passed  are 
totally  different,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  similar  to  that  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  a  poem.  Indeed,  it  fulhls  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  poetry  as  laid  down  by  George  Brimlev' 
the  objects  with  which  it  deals  being  **  presented  to  the 
mind  as  .concretions  of  diverse  phenomena  organised 
into  phenomenal  unity  by  the  pervading  vital  influence 
of  a  subjective  idea.”  Its  unity  is  a  purely  artistic 
unity,  like  that  of  a  fine  painting ;  and  it  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  book  should  be  studied  and 
criticised. 

‘  Shoemaker’s  Village  ’  is  a  picture  of  a  dissenting 
community.  To  depict  and  bring  into  relief  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  group  of  figures,  at  once  indi¬ 
vidual  and  tj’pical,  which  tills  the  foreground  of  Lis 
composition,  has  obviously  been  the  governing  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  but  the  means  ho  has  employed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  show  a  fertility  and  originality 
of  resource  that  is  altogether  uncommon.  “  Henry 
Holbeach  ”  has  not  been  content  with  merely  repro¬ 
ducing  the  society  of  ‘  Shoemaker’s  Village.’  The 
people  who  occupy  the  centre  of  his  canvas,  and  ou 
whom  all  the  broad  lights  are  thrown,  are  not  cut  off  and 
separated  from  the  great  body  of  mankind.  There  is 
in  the  background  an  outlying  world  to  which  they  are 
related,  and  the  subtlety  with  which  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  “chosen  people  ”  of  Zoar  Meeting-house  and 
sinful  humanity  is  traced  out  and  brought  home  is  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  book.  The  story  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  although  an  important  element  in  the  work; 
it  forms  a  link  of  communication  between  two  sections 
of  society  which  have  little  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  no  affinity, 

i  serve  as  a  foil 
and  contrast  to  the  still-life  of  the  village  community. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  story  are  secondary  personages 
in  the  picture.  They  are  but  outlines,  and  it  is  the 
passive  people  whose  characters  are  delineated  with  the 
fullest  detail. 

But  the  author  of  ‘  Shoemaker’s  Village  ’  is  a 
humourist  as  well  as  an  artist.  He  is  deeply  earnest, 
but  by  no  means  grave.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes 
is  uniformly  admirable.  His  temper  is  neither  theologic 
nor  scientific.  He  is  never  denunciatory  and  never 
indifferent ;  he  is  simply  human  and  sympathetic.  His 
humour  is  the  reverse  of  dry  ;  it  is  suffused  with  the 
w'arm  and  e-enial  dew  of  kindlv  feeliner.  “  Rare  as  its 


period  of  established  usefulness,  and  in  tarn  their  period  of  petri¬ 
faction.  Creeds,  by  the  very  law  of  their  being,  stiffen  in  time 
into  form.  Wherever  external  ceremonial  observances  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  themselves  meritorious  or  effieacious,  the  weight  of 
the  matter  is  sooner  or  later  cast  upon  them.  To  sacrifice  our 
corrupt  inclinations  is  disagreeable  and  difiicnlt.  To  sacrifice 
bulls  and  goats  in  one  age,  to  mutter  paternosters  and  go  to  a 
priest  for  absolution  in  another,  is  simple  and  easy.  Priests 
themselves  encourage  a  tendency  which  gives  them  consequence 
and  authority.  They  need  not  be  conscious  rogues,  but  their 
convictions  go  along  with  their  interests,  and  they  believe  easily 
what  they  desire  that  others  should  believe.  So  the  process  goes 
on,  the  moral  clement  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last 
dying  out  altogether.  Men  lose  their  horror  of  sin  when  a  private 
arrangement  with  a  confessor  will  clear  it  away.  Religion  becomes 
a  contrivance  to  enable  them  to  live  for  pleasure,  and  to  lose 
nothing  by  it ;  a  hocus  pocus  which  God  is  siuMpsed  to  have  con¬ 
trived  to  cheat  the  devil — a  conglomerate  of  mm-truths  buried  in 
lies.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  the  catastrophe  is  not  fur 
off.  Conscience  does  not  sleep.  The  better  sort  of  men  perceive 
more  or  less  clearly  that  they  are  living  upon  illusions.  They 
may  not  see  their  way  to  anj  thing  better.  They  may  go  on  for 
awhile  in  outward  conformity,  but  sooner  or  later  something 
occurs  to  make  them  speak — some  unusually  flagrant  scandal,  or 
•ome  politically  favourable  opportunity  for  a  change.  A  single 
voice  has  but  to  say  the  fitting  word,  and  it  is  the  voice,  not  of 
one,  but  of  millions.  In  the  hearts  of  all  generous  high-minded 
persons  there  is  an  instinctive  hatred  of  falsehood  :  a  sense  that 
it  is  dreadful  and  horrible,  and  that  they  cannot  and  dare  not  bear 
with  it.  They  had  wanted  bread  and  they  were  fed  with  stones — 
but  the  stones  will  not  serve  them  longer,  and  they  fall  back  on 
the  original  elementary  moral  certainties  which  are  the  natural 
food  of  their  souls. 

That  rhetorical  paragraph  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr 
Froude’s  style  of  thought  and  teaching.  It  is  not  a 
bad  specimen  of  the  style  of  thought  and  teaching  in 
the  whole  Broad  Church.  We  are  to  eschew  creeds. 

We  are  to  seek  “  truth,”  and  not  **  the  truth.”  We  are 
to  go  back  to  “  the  original  elementary  moral  certain¬ 
ties.”  But  when  we  come  to  analyse  this  fine  phrase, 
and  when  we  look  hither  and  thither  for  some  solid 
ground  on  which  to  rest,  we  can  find  nothing  better 
than  the  ”  instinctive  hatred  of  falsehood,”  about  which 
Mr  Froude  is  always  talking,  and  which,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  means  the  surrender  of  our  minds  and 
wills  to  find  the  same  sort  of  sentimentalism  as  has 
prompted  the  rise  of  one  sect  after  another  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  Mr  Froude  is  very  bitter  against  Catholicism. 

He  is  almost  as  bitter  against  Protestantism.  He  wants 

to  establish  a  new  Protestantism,  which  can  provide  the  |  and  its  Anagic  and  passionate  incidents 
ouly  safety  possible,  in  his  judgment,  from  another  age 
of  Papal  tyranny,  or  from  the  tyranny  of  spirit-rapping 
developed  into  a  dominant  religion ;  but  in  his  vague 
and  contradictory  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  this  new 
Protestantism  we  cannot  discern  anything  more  likely 
to  bo  fi  •ee  from  the  folly  and  vice  of  all  orthodox  reli¬ 
gions  than  those  it  is  to  replace.  Wo  are  asked  to  go 
out  of  our  present  City  of  Destruction,  and  to  follow 
Mr  Froude  into  the  wilderness  outside;  but  at  present 
he  points  the  way  no  further  than  to  the  Slough  of  De- 


epond.  ”  There  is  yet  a  hope,” — that  is  the  best  he  can 
say, — “  it  is  but  a  faint  one — that  the  laity,  who  are 
neither  divines  nor  philosophers,  may  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  Religion  may  yet  be  separated 
from  opinion,  and  brought  back  to  life.  For  fixed 
opinions  on  questions  beyond  our  reach,  we  may  yet 
excliange  the  certainties  of  human  duty  ;  and  no  longer 
trusting  ourselves  to  our  so-called  economic  laws,  which 
are  no  more  laws  than  it  is  a  law  that  an  un weeded 
garden  becomes  a  wilderness  of  stinging  nettles,  we 
may  place  practical  religion  on  the  throne  of  society.” 
When  Mr  Froude  has  time  to  explain  wherein  his 
“practical  religion”  and  “the  certainties  of  human 
duty”  differ  from  and  are  better  than  “  so-called  eco¬ 
nomic  laws,”  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
fitness  to  become  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion. 


SHOEMAKER’S  VILLAGE. 

Shoemaker's  Village.  By  Henry  Holbeach.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Sirahun  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  classified  under  any  of  the  existing  literary  cate¬ 
gories.  To  call  *  Shoemaker’s  Village  *  a  novel,  without 
explanation  or  protest,  would  convey  a  very  imperfect, 
if  not  an  altogether  erroneous  impression,  and  the  phrase 
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Chapel  although  Mr  Woods,  the  sandy -haired  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  Mr  Embler,  the  pastor,  Mrs  Bunch,  the 
pastrycook,  Mr  Foa^  the  toyman,  and  several  others 
are  lifelike  and  interesting  studies  of  character. 
Neither  shall  we  repeat  the  sad  history  of  Clairvoyante 
Celestine  and  the  proud  tragedian  Charles  Boldero. 
Cherry  White  is  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and  a 
character  new  to  fiction.  We  may  safely  predict  that 
she  will  become  a  favourite.  The  only  fault  we  feel 
inclined  to  find  with  this  work  is  a  too  great  fondness 
for  psychological  analysis,  and  an  indifference  to  the 
external  and  superficial  appearance  of  men  and  things. 


This  spectacle  gave  Mr  Howells  a  thrill  of  pleasure, 
but  on  a  closer  inspection  he  found  that  the  vet-eran 
though  “  graced  with  an  exquisite  and  signal  distinction, 
seemed  to  feel  unpleasantly  the  anomaly  of  his  case, 
and  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  he  should 
not  work  at  that  job  to-morrow, — it  hurt  his  side.”  “  Mrs 
Johnson”  is  a  capital  paper  on  a  coloured  cook.  The 
original  ebony  shines  through,  and  not  nnfrequently 
ruptures  altogether  the  thin  American  veneer  of  civi¬ 
lisation  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  sketch  in  a  volume  of  good  sketches,  every  one 
of  which  will  repay  perusal. 


MR  HOWELLS’S  ESSAYS. 


Suburban  Sketches.  By  VV.  D.  Howells.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  papers  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  deserved  to  be  collected 
and  republished,  and  may  be  read  w'ith  interest  as  among 
the  best  specimens  of  the  class  of  light  literature  to 
which  they  belong  that  America*  has  yet  produced.  Mr 
Howells  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  grotesque,  and  graphic 
descriptive  power.  The  foreign  element  in  American 
society  has  furnished  the  larger  portion  of  the  characters 
sketched  in  the  volume ;  and  its  author  is  particularly 
happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the  effect  produced  on  natives 
of  the  old  world  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
trans- Atlantic  democracy.  But  he  has  not  neglected  the 
eccentricities  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  one  of  the 
sketches — that  entitled  “  By  Horse-Car  to  Boston” — is 
evidently  intended  to  help  forward  a  much-needed  reform 
in  the  conduct  of  public  conveyances  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  “  the  freest  people 
in  the  whole  world  ”  should  submit  to  being  pack^  and 
huddled  into  cars  in  the  way  Mr  Howells  describes : 
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Alcott,  Louisa  M.— ‘  Little  Men ;  Life  at  riumfteld  with  Jo’s  Boys.’ 
(Small  post  8vo,  pp.  3^32,  4s.)  .Sampson  Low  and  Co. 


‘Bell’s  English  Poets.’ — ‘  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.’  Vol.  VII. 
(12mo,  pp.  259,  Is.  3d.)  Griffin. 

♦Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.— ‘Freedom  in  the  Cliurch  of  England.’  Six 
Sermons,  suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judgment,  preached  in  S.  James’s 
Chapel,  York  Street  (  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vil,  199, 38.  6d.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Brown,  J.  B. — ‘On  the  Uses  of  Biography.’  (8vo,  pp.  48,  Is.)  Longmans. 


‘Carving  Made  Easy;  or.  Practical  Instructions  Whereby  a  Complete 
and  Skilful  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Art  of  Carving  may  be  attained.’ 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Fish,  Flesh,  and  I^wl,  together  with 


Suggestions  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Dinner  Table.  By  A.  Merry¬ 
thought.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  60,  Is.)  Groombridge. 


The  people  who  aie  thus  indecorously  huddled  and  jammed 
together,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  otherwise  lead  lives  of  at 
least  comfort,  and  a  good  half  of  them  cherish  themselves  in 
every  physical  way  with  unparalleled  zeal.  Yet  these  spoiled 
children  of  comfort,  when  they  ride  to  or  from  business  or  church, 
fail  to  assert  rights  that  the  benighted  cockney,  who  never  heard 
of  our  plumbing  and  registers,  or  even  the  oppressed  Parisian, 
who  is  believed  not  to  change  his  linen  from  one  revolution  to 
another,  having  paid  for,  enjoys.  When  they  enter  the  “  full  ” 
horse-car  they  find  themselves  in  a  place  inexorable  as  the  grave 
to  their  green  backs,  where  not  only  is  their  adventitious  conse¬ 
quence  stripped  from  them,  hut  the  courtesies  of  life  are  impos¬ 
sible,  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  person  is  denied,  and  they  are 
reduced  below  the  level  of  the  most  uncomfortable  nation  of 
the  Old  World.  The  philosopher  accustomed  to  draw  consolation 
from  the  sufferings  of  his  richer  fellow-men,  and  to  infer  an  over¬ 
ruling  providence  from  their  disgraces,  might  well  bless  Heaven 
for  the  spectacle  of  such  degradation,  if  his  thanksgiving  were  not 
by  his  knowledge  that  this  is  quite  voluntary.  Remember 
that  the  same  victims  are  thus  daily  sacrificed,  without  an  effort  to 
save  themselves,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  realise — dimly  and 
imperfectly,  of  course— the  unfathomable  meekness  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  character. 


When  American  art  becomes  truly  national,  Mr 
Howells  is  certain  that  the  overloaded  horse-car  will 
be  celebrated  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  he  expresses 
a  hope  that,  in  the  remote  future,  when  the  commemora- 
lon  bronze  and  historical  picture  are  all  that  remains 
0  this  epoch,  some  sage  may  arise  who  “  will  be  able 
0  philosophise  more  satisfactorily  than  we  can  now  do, 
concerning  the  mystery  of  our  strength  as  a  nation  and 
our  weakness  as  a  public.”  In  an  entertaining  paper  on 
e  vagabonds  that  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
^  urb  ot  Charlesbridge  during  the  author’s  stay  there 
f  ^o*’6>gners  we  may  observe — occurs  a  sketch 
1*0  ^  i  'sbanded  American  volunteer,  of  whom  Mr  Howells 
not  a  little  proud. 

»nd*'ind*(dfm^  American  was  ns  perfect  a  flower  of  helplessness 
exoandp/i  ^  maturing  civilisation,  as  ever 

prote8rt“fl"//Tened  i^  Latin  land.-.  He  lived,  not  only  a 
exclude  mor..  i  blood  against  the  tendency  of  democracy  to 
old  world  Horn  our  system,  but  a  refutation  of  those 

“uuities  the  r/fi  '^nlgar  and  bustling  com- 

*omelhinff  verv  elevating  grace  of  repose.  There  was 

*be  sentiment  original  in  his  character,  from  which 

*b®  fine  instineto  f  absent,  but  which  was  not  lacking  in 

Whh  .1  hii  i  of  drew,  of  tyle.  .  .  . 

that  somehow  the  his  pensiveness,  his  elegance,  I  felt 

there  were  vet  ,_”®**^““^*Humph  was  not  complete  in  him— that 
vorld— till  one  ,  ®*'®_“tiished  forms  of  self-abasement  in  the  old 
‘^‘•t«nce,  my  vetera^  window,  and  saw,  at  a 


mV  J*  r  me  WtllUUW,  «I| 

7  leran  digging  a  cellar  for  an  Irishman. 


•Chambers,  W. — ‘  France ;  its  History  and  Revolutions.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp 
vii,  336.)  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

•Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences.’  By  a  University  Man.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  vil,  291,  78.  6d.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Cunningham,  Alex.  Wm.— ‘Clara  Dclainainc.’  A  Novel.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  282,  298,  287,  318.  6d.)  Tinsley. 

Disraeli,  The  Right  Hon.  B. — ‘  Alroy.  Ixion  in  Heaven.  The  Infernal 
Marriage.  Fopaniila’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  463,  68.)  Longmans. 
•Duff,  Mountstuart  E.  Grant. — ‘  Elgin  Speeches.’  (8vo,  pp.  xx,  279.)  Ed- 
monston  and  I^ouglas. 

•Elliot,  Frances. — ‘  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy.’  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  x,  316,  vi,  329,  21b.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen. — ‘  The  Spiritual  Order,  and  other  Papers.* 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  262, 5s.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Fisher,  Fanny — ‘Love  or  Hatred.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  344,  359,  359,  318.  6d.)  Newby. 

♦Forbes,  Archibald. — ‘My  Experiences  of  the  War  between  France  and 
Germany.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  476,  503,  30s.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

•Graham,  J.  Murray.—*  An  Historical  View  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Great 
Britain,  fh)m  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.’  (8vo,  pp.  xv,  480,  14s.)  Longmans. 

•‘Grantley,  Vivian.’  By  the  Author  of  ‘Town  Talk  of  Clyda,’  Ac.  In 
Two  V''olumcH.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  250,  284,  2l8.)  Wyman  and  Sons. 
Hughes,  A.  W. — ‘Outlines  of  Indian  History,  comprising  the  Hindu. 
Mahomedan,  and  Christian  Periods.’  (Post  8vo,  pp.  viii,  259,  38.  6d.) 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

♦Kugegen,  Wilhelm  Von.— ‘  Bygone  Days ;  or.  An  Old  Man’s  Reminiscencea 
of  his  Youth.’  Translated  from  the  German.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvii,  258,  vii,  274,  vi,  260, 318.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Legge,  Edward.— ‘  Killed  at  Saarhruck;  an  Englishman’s  Adventures 
during  the  War.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  1240  Hotten. 

‘Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday:  a  Picture  from  Life.’  By  the  Author  of 
‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.’  (Small  post  8vo,  pp.  277,  48.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

•Maepherson,  John,  M.D.— ‘Our  Baths  and  Wells:  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
the  British  Islands,  with  a  List  of  Sea  Bathing  Places.*  (12mo,  pp 
XV,  205.)  Macmillan. 

•Nasse,  E.,  Translated  from  the  German  of,  by  Colonel  H.  A.  Ouvry. — ‘On 
the  Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Inclosures  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  in  England.’  (8vo,  pp.  100,  Ss.)  Macmillan. 
•Palmer,  Captain  George. — ‘  Kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas;  being  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Three  Months’  Cruise  of  H.M.  Ship  Homrio.'  (8vo,  pp.  xil, 
233.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Piper,  Hugh.— ‘  Pigeons ;  their  Varieties,  Management,  Breeding,  and 
Diseases.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64,  Is.)  Groombridge. 

Pijier,  Hugh. — ‘Poultry;  their  Varieties,  Management,  Breeding,  and 
Diseases.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64,  Is )  Groombridge. 

♦‘  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Revise  the  Laws  for  the 
Assessment  and  Collection  or  Taxes  in  New  York,  1871.’  Reprinted 
for  the  Cobden  Club.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv,  143.)  Manchester:  A. 
Ireland  and  Co.  _  ^ 

•Robinson,  W.— ‘  The  Sub-tropical  Garden ;  or,  Beauty  of  Form  in  the 
Flower  Garden.’  With  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x,  241,  7i.  6d.) 
Murray.  ^ 

♦Tyndall,  Jolin,  LL.D. — ‘  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
xil,  473, 128.  6d.)  Longmans. 

•Windus,  W.  E.— ‘  Under  Dead  Leaves,  and  other  Poems.’  (12mo,  pp.  ir2.) 
Hotten. 

['^  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Mr  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  was  a  man  who,  during 
a  long  period,  exerted  a  large  influence  on  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  religious  thought  of.  Scotland.  He  printed  nothing 
while  he  lived,  but  “he  left  it  as  his  dying  charge 
that  his  papers  should  be  put  into  such  order  as  was 
possible,  that  what  was  deemed  suitable  might  be  pub¬ 
lished.”  The  Spiritual  Order ^  and  other  Papers  is  the 
result.  The  contents  are  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  come 
with  all  the  force  of  a  good  man’s  assurance  that  the 
doctrines  he  has  held  through  life  are  true.  The  doctrines 
really  are  true  to  such  men,  and  they  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  them,  or  to  whom  they  bring  no  conviction,  can  only 
look  on  from  a  distance,  admiring  the  zeal  and  envying 
the  peace  which  they  secure  for  those  who  can  honestly 
beUeve  them  in  a  world  in  which  vice  and  folly  seem  to 
be  BO  much  more  powerful  than  goodness  and  wisdom. 
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Mr  Hughes’s  Outlines  of  Indian  Ilistonj  make  a  dry 
school-book,  but  a  very  useful  work  of  reference  for  all 
who  care  to  have  dates  and  facts  put  before  them  in  the 
most  compact  and  accessible  shape.  Mr  Hughes  sums  up 
veiy^  fairly  and  well  all  that  is  known  of  Hindu  life, 
thought,  and  government  before  the  Mahometan  conquest.. 
He  sketches  the  Moslem  history  of  India  from  1001  down  to 
the  European  aggression,  and  from  that  point  his  narrative 
is  somewhat  more  minute.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the 
works  of  Mr  Elphinstone,  Mr  Marsh  man  and  others,  and 
explains  the  commercial  and  social,  as  well  as  the  military, 
history  of  India  under  British  rule.  Statistics  of  popu¬ 
lation,  races,  and  creeds  are  given  in  an  appendix,  which 
also  contains  323  questions  likely  to  be  useful  to  candidates 
at  examinations. 

Mr  Brown’s  pamphlet  on  The  Uses  of  Biography  is  true 
to  its  title.  It  is  designed  to  urge  the  importance,  in  these 
days  of  abundant  vice,  of  studying  the  great  examples  of 
virtue  that  are  furnished  by  the  past.  The  present  has  its 
heroes,  too ;  but  we  can  often  better  understand  the  good 
men  of  former  times,  and  all  will  agree  with  Mr  Brown 
when  he  says  that  '^surely,  in  justly  studying  such 
•characters,  and  expanding  our  minds  and  souls  more 
worthily  for  our  own  sakes  and  that  of  our  country,  and 
having  less  to  do  than,  unfortunately,  we  have  with  the 
mentally  debasing  race-course  and  betting-ring,  or  poor  inno¬ 
cent  pigeon-murdering,  or  the  petty  peddling  and  miserable 
huckstering  spirit  of  the  day,  and  yearning  less  for  outward 
show  and  delusive  appearances,  were  we  to  exercise  in  purer 
atmospheres  the  higher  parts  of  our  natures  by  studying 
history  and  finding  out  the  uses  of  biography,  all  of  us 
would  be,  in  truth,  helping  more,  as  our  bounden  duty,  to 
make  England  truly  great,  more  respected  abroad,  and 
happier  and  more  unit^  at  home.” 

Last  autumn  it  was  announced  in  the  papers  that  Mr 
Edward  Legge  was  shot  through  the  head  at  Saarbrucken, 
on  the  2nd  of  August.”  In  Killed  at  SaarhmeJe  he  shows 
that  he  was  not  killed,  but  that  he  watched  the  main  inci- 
dents  of  the  war  to  the  end.  His  narrative  is  short,  and 
tells  little  that  everybody  is  not  now  familiar  with. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Collected  Edition  of  the  Novels 
•and  Tales  of  the  Bight  Honourable  B.  Disraeli  contains 
'  Alroy,’  ‘  Ixion  in  Heaven,’  ‘  The  Infernal  Marriage,’  and 
*  Popanilla.* 

Little  Sunshine's  Holiday  is  the  first  of  a  very  promising 
series  of  books  for  girls  of  various  ages.  This  volume, 
written  for  small  children  with  the  practised  hand  and 
excellent  purpose  of  the  authoress  of  *John  Halifax,'  is 
well  printed,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  attract  its  young 
readers.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  work  by  Miss  Craik,  and 
another  by  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt.  Wo  anticipate 
much  from  the  series  which  Mrs  Craik  has  undertaken  to 
produce. 

The  seventh  volume  of  The  Poetical  Woi'hs  of  Chaucer^ 
in  ‘  Bell’s  British  Poets,*  contains  “  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose.” 

Two  handy  little  volumes  on  Poultry  and  Pigeons  have 
been  written  by  Mr  Hugh  Piper,  who  details  the  varieties 
of  domestic  birds,  and  their  mode  of  treatment  in  health 
and  sickness.  A  like  small  work  before  us  is  entitled 
Carving  Made  Easy.  It  gives  much  information  that 
ahould  be  useful  to  young  housekeepers. 

Among  little  school-books  we  have  A  Course  of  Lessons 
for  Infants^  containing  hints  for  teaching  about  common 
things,  issued  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  ; 
also,  a  New  First  Excelsior  Beader,  by  Mr  Thomas  Murby  ; 
a  more  advanced  reading  book,  containing  the  stories  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  in  Murby ’s  Scripture  Manuals  ;  and  A 
Practical  Help  to  Teaching  English  Composition^  iox\\m\OT 
pupils,  by  Mr  Drake  Rigsby,  which  is  also  published  by 
Mr  Murby. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE.  Ed 

J.  A.  FKOUDE,  M.A.  Sro,  price  23.  Od.  [On  We  Imsc 
CONTEXTS : 

The  Tenure  of  Land  in  Europe.  Ily  D.  Grant. 
Glinracteiistics  of  Mornionisra.  By  a  Uoceut  Visitor  to  Ufa 
The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  a  riillosopher  in  the  fauioiu 
Hulee.  -  ” 

Deflective  Education. 

J ubilee  in  Fatherland,  1871. 

Volundur;  a  Scandinavian  Legend. 

English  Kepublicanlsm.  By  a  Working  Man. 

On  Architecture  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Life.  By  an  Ai 
Kiiinbles.  By  Patricias  Walker,  Esq  — lu  the  Land  of  * 
The  Commune  of  1871.  * 


HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART 

in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY  G  UAH  AM,  M.A 
8vo,  price  14s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Second 

Series.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  Ute  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  price  128. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS ;  a  Seriea 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientifle  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  fto. 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A  S.  Crown  8vo.,  price 
78.  6d.  [On  Thursday  next. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE ;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviewi.  By 
JOHN  TYND^VLL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  price  148. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.  Fcap.  8vo, 

price  3s.  6d. 

ALROY  and  IXION;  the  INFERNAL  MARRUGE 

and  POPANILLA.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  The  Four  Works  complete  in  a  tingle 
volume,  price  Os.  [On  Wednesday  next 

MEMOIR  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A.  By  W. 

JUSTIN  O’DRISCOLL,  M.R.I.  A.,  with  some  Woodents  of  Unpub¬ 
lished  Sketches  drawn  by  Maciise  in  Letters  to  Friends.  Post  8to, 
price  7s.  Od. 

HISTORICAL  BALLADS ;  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Glossary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited  by  ARTHUR  MIL- 
MAN,  M.A.,  late  Student  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2i.  6d. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  Sir 

PHILIP  PERRING,  Bart.,  late  Scholar  Trim  Coll.,  CanUb.  Crown 
8vo,  price  lOs.  Gd. 

FUNDAMENTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning 

Man  and  God;  a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  aud 
I'hilosophy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  GRIFFITH,  M. A.,  mbendary  of 
Paul’s.  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in  an  EXPOSITION  of  ,*he  T*IIBTI- 
NINE  ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  1’.  P.  BOULTBLL.  M.A.  lt»P- 
8vo,  price  Os. 

Tho  BEGINNING :  ITS  WHEN  and  ITS  HOW 

By  MUNGO  PONTON,  F.R.S.E.  With  16  Steel  Plates,  contauung 
407  Figures.  Post  8vo,  price  Ills. 

TODD  and  BOWMAN’S  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY  and  1>HY.SI()L0GY  of  MAN.  New  Edit  onol  'ei- 
b,  LIONEL  8.  IIEALE,  JI.B..  E.K.8  I’"! IL  Mroyrt.lngrbw 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

(^N  THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

before  the  Sunday  I.ecture  Society,  February  19,  1871.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘ The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  i’bysical  Education  of  Girls.* 

Straud^^*^  "THE  EXAMINER,”  9  WeUington  street, 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER, 
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a  m*  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
w£b  the  usual 

KntV^cM.  one 


INTERNATIONAL 

li  kxhibition. 

_ _ VTitivl’ \  .kKASON  TICKET 


■  1  KAninii  _ 

The  THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 

admii^  Free  Arena  or  Balcony  Seat  for  all 
Concerts  iJivea  in  the  daiytime,  at  the  cost  of  litr 

**l^‘T?theSIlbmou*^G^^  two  hours  before 

the  i)ubhc  arejuhnh^  promenades  in 

the  Horticultural  Gardens^ _ 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 
|j  exhibition,  1871. 

^  MONTHLY  TICKETS. 

On  and  after  the  Ist  JUNE  NEXT,  for  tlie 
^special  convenience  of  vi.sitors  from  the  Country, 
monthly  tickets,  haviiiff  all  the  advantages 
of  SE.\SON  TICKETS,  will  be  issued  at  One 
Guinea  each,  dating  from  the  day  of  ^sue.  to  be 
liad  at  the  Chief  Office,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  of 
all  the  usual  Aleuts. 


London  international 

exhibition  of  1871. 

The  E.vhlbition  is  Open  as  early  as  8  n.m.  to 
SEASON-TICKET  HOLDERS, orto  theGencral 
Public  who  pay  Twice  the  Cliarge  of  the  day. 
The  Only  Admission  for  the  Early  Hour  is  by  the 
Lower  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 


]VrOTICE  IS  hereby  given, 

-L  N  That  the  next  Half-yearly  Examiuation 
for  Matriculation  in  this  University  wilt 
comnience  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  of  JUNE,  1871. 
In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Examiuation, 
Frovincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester ;  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool ; 
Ston^mrst  College-  St  Cuthbert’s  College, 
Ushaw ;  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham ;  St  Gre- 
TOry’s  Coliege,  Downside ;  and  St  Patrick’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Carlow. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his 
Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (University  of 
London,  Burlington  Gardeus,  London,  W.)  at 
least  fourteen  day  s  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Ex;uninatiou. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Exami¬ 
nation  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  tlie  Degri'es  con¬ 
ferred  by  tlie  University  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science, 
and  Alediciue.  This  Examination  is  accepted  (1) 
by  the  Council  of  Alilitary  Education  in  lieu  of 
the  Entrance  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst ;  and  (2)  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examination 
otherw’ise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  its  Fellow¬ 
ship.  It  is  also  among  those  Examinations  of 
which  some  one  must  be  passed  (1)  by  every 
Medical  Student  on  commencing  his  professional 
studies ;  and  (2)  by  every  person  entering  upon 
Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney, — any  such 
person  Matriculating  in  the  First  Division  beiug 
entitled  to  exemption  from  one  year’s  service. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER.  M.D., 

May  25th,  1871.  Registrar. 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 

I  J  EXHIBITION. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTS: 

1.  Architecture.  Engraving,  IMiotography,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Water-Colour  Pictures  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Upper  GaUery  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

2.  Educational  Apparatus  and  Appliauces  and 
the  Intcmstioiial  Collection  of  To  vs  and  Games, 
sre  exhibited  iu  the  Two  Small  Theatres  on  the 
Balcony  Floor  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

3.  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  South  rooms  oii  the  First  aud 
Second  Floors  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

4.  rhe  Pottery  and  Foreign  lictnres  arc  in  the 
new  Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Exhibition 
road. 

6.  The  Machinery  in  Motion,  the  Scientific  In¬ 
ventions,  aud  tbe  British  lectures  are  iu  the  new 
Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Albert  road. 


PRINCIPAL 


Directors. 

Captain  J.  E.  F.  Aylmer,  1  Whitehall  gardens 
and  Woodlicld,  Strentham. 

Charles  T.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Sommertown,  Oxford. 

John  Morkill,  Esq.,  Kiliingbcck,  near  Leeds. 

Horatio  Nelson,  Esq  .  St  Clement’s  house,  E.C., 
and  Cannon  place,  Brigliton. 

Robert  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Finsbury  place 
South,  London,  E.C. 

(Two  additional  Direotors  may  be  chosen  by  the 
Shareholders  at  the  First  General  Meeting.) 

Bankers. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Bishopsgate  street,  London,  and  its  Brandies. 


Hermann. —  EGYPTIAN 

HALL 

HERMANN,  HERMANN,  HERMANN, 
the  celebrated  Prestidigitateur. 

Every  Evening  at  Eight ;  Mondays  Wednt-s- 


Broker. 

Coleridge  Allsop,  Esq. ,  70  Old  Broad  street. 
Secretary. — Mr  J.  H.  Thornton. 
Ofeices. — 25  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 


beat*  at  all  the  Libraries,  and  at  the  Box  office 
from  Eleven  till  Five. 


Madame  tussaud’s 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street. — On  view, 
trait  models  of  aU  the  priucipal 
webntles  connected  with  the  present  war ;  also 
the  late  Marshal  i’rim,  and  upwards  of  300  other 
^rtralt  models  of  celebrities  aud  characters  of 
ifij^*^****^  times. — Admission,  Is.; 

caudren  under  ten,  Od.  Extra  rooms,  Od.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m. 


r>RENCH  gallery,  12(1  Pall- 

fViin^ViMrP®  eighteenth  annual 

pictures,  the  contributions 
**’enchaud  Flemish  Schools,  is 
vW  01 LN.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  6d. 


No  lA  kV.  *  ""r  W VUE’S  GALLERY, 
Shillin<r  Admission,  One 


french  artists. 

t. _ li'XHIBITION  irt  Nnwm>i.'v 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tliis  Company  has  been  formed,  under  specially 
favourable  auspices,  to  purohase  aud  work  tbe 
mineral  property  known  as  the  Great  Western 
Silver  Mine,  situate  in  the  YVhite  Pine  District, 
State  of  Nevada,  United  States  of  America.  Tbe 
property,  which  is  1,000  lineal  feet  iu  extent,  is 
upon  the  southern  slope  of  Treasure  hiU,  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  the  celebrated  Eberbardt  Mine, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  great  metalliferous  belt 
iu  which  the  best  mines  of  tills  district  are  found. 

YVhite  Pine  is  undoubtedly  the  richMt  mining 
district  ever  discovered.  The  ores  are  found  at  a 
verv  shallow  depth,  are  easily  reduced,  and  give 
high  average  results.  Official  returns  show  that, 
during  the  year  1870,  the  value  of  the  Silver  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  State  of  Nevada  amounted  to 
seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr  George  B.  Ellery,  a  mining  engineer  of 
great  expenence,  aud  well  acquainted  with  the 
niiuesot  the  White  Pine  District,  states  that  the 
Great  Western  property  bids  fair  to  be  equally  as 
rich  as  any  mine  iu  the  State ;  that  a  workiug 
capital  of  a  much  less  amount  than  that  proposed 
to  be  raised  will  be  sufficient  to  work  it,  little  or 
no  machinery  being  required ;  that  a  profit  of  at 
least  £10,000  may  be  anticipated  os  tlie  result  of 
the  first  year’s  operations,  and  that  should  rich 
buuches  of  chloride  be  met  with,  this  amount  of 
profit  might  be  realised  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  following  report  has  been  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eaton,  who  has  charge  of  the  mills  owned 


^roiTSn  *■*  NOW  OPEN  daily 

“feet. 


musical  gymnastics 


,  ladies. 

h^RlTON  STREET,  BERKELEY’  SQUARE. 


^BENTUilES  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

C^Tlie  Diroof  LIMITED. 

'flRES  to  issue  DEBEN- 

at  5  per  *iue,  viz.,  for  one 

for  fife  at  per  ce-ut., 


for  fife  VearK  nf  n  y*'*'*’"*  ce-ut., 

|®rloMot.r  |Jli  cent,  per  annum;  also 

ascertaiued  at 


ascertaiued 

i’almerston  buildings  ‘Secretary. 

wuumugs,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


fessor  Eaton,  who  has  charge  of  the  mills  owned 
by  Governor  Mattison,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  ou  the  miucs  of  the  YVhite  Pine 
District : 

“  Hamilton,  Nevada,  November  Ist,  1870. 

“  I  have  cxaiiiiiied  the  property  known  as  the 
Great  Western  Aline,  situated  upon  the  southern 
slope  of  Treasure  hill,  YVhite  l*ine  District,  Joining 
the  location  of  the  celebrated  Eberhardt  Mine, 
and  forming  a  portion  of  the  same  mineral  belt. 

I  “  The  priucipal  development  of  any  great  ex- 
tent  upon  the  Great  YVestem  Ledge,  is  a  shaft 
about  ;to  feet  In  depth,  sunk  upon  the  vein,  which 
at  this  point  is  nearly  five  feet  in  width,  and 
stands  nearly  vertical,  having  a  slight  dip  to  the 
south.  The  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west.  To 
the  south  the  hill  slopes  rapidly  down  to  a  ravine, 
from  which  a  tunnel  may  be  driven  to  strike  the 
dei>osit  at  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  aud 
the  ores  more  economically  taken  out  than  by 
hoisting. 

“  On  the  north  side  in  the  shaft  is  what  appears 
to  be  a  well-marked  wall  of  the  vein,  extending 
to  the  bottom :  the  same  is  seen  In  the  open 
workings  of  the  Eberhardt  Aline,  about  150  yards 
to  the  e.'ist.  Going  down  the  shaft,  a  vein  of  ore 
is  exposed  on  either  side,  somewhat  broken,  but 


showing  a  continnons  body  of  good  ores,  from 
which  I  broke  out  several  samples  for  assay. 


which  I  broke  out  several  samples  for  assay, 
taking  them  from  the  vein  at  various  points  along 
the  shaft,  and  at  the  bottom.  These  gave  results 
as  follows : 

**  Assav  No.  1  gave  72i^V  ozs.  of  Silver  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.,  coin  value  92.59  dollars. 

“  Assay  No.  2  gave  335x^V  ozs  of  Silver  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.,  coin  value  420  98  dollars. 


if  ®  tvy  ozs.  of  Silver  per  ton 

of  2,000  lbs.,  coin  value  970.12  dollars. 


/  • 

'  / 


.  X' 


The  gangue  rock  is  composed  principally  of  Sili¬ 
cate  of  Lime,  of  the  same  general  character  aud 
appearance  as  tbe  best  ores  of  tbe  district. 

“From  the  favourable  location  near  and  on  the 
direction  of  other  valuable  miucs  already 
developed,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  ores 
exposed  by  the  comparative  slight  development, 
ana  the  convenient  position  for  taking  out  ores, 
the  Great  YY’estern  Ledge  shows  a  prospect  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  with  a  warrant  for  profit¬ 
able  returns  second  to  no  mine  in  the  district  of 


equal  development  that  I  have  seen.— C. 
EATON.” 


Great  western  silver 

AIINING  COAIPANY.  LIAUTED 
(YVHITE  FINE  DISTRICT.  NEY^ADA,  U.S.). 
adjoining  the  celebrated  EBERHARDT  MINE. 


CAPITAL  £30,000,  in  0,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 
Deposit  10s.  per  Share  on  Application.  £2  on 
Allotment.  The  Residue  when  required. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  made 
by  Mr  C.  K.  Bnttell,  Alining  Engineer,  of  Treasure 
City,  Nevada : 

”1  have  made  a  minute  examination  of  the 
Great  Western  property.  I  find  the  Mine 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Treasure 
hill,  and  immediately  west  of  the  celebrated 
Eberhardt  Aline,  to  which  it  is  no  doubt  parallel. 
T!^  Mim\  I  have  no  lueitation  in  asserting,  con- 
tains  precisely  the  siune  character  of  ore  as  tts  near 
neig/tbour,  and,  with  a  small  amount  expended  in 
development,  wM  take  rank  among  the  first-class 
paying  profiles  of  this  extraordinary  district." 

The  present  profits  of  the  Eberhardt  and  Aurora 
Company's  Alines  are  stated  to  be  £5,000  per 
month,  and  very  much  larger  returns  are  expected. 
The  £10  shares  in  this  Company  are  now  £40  per 
share,  or  300  per  cent,  premium. 

The  South  Aurora  Aliue,  in  the  same  district,  is 
paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  cent,  on 
a  capital  of  £300,000,  aud  the  sliares  are  quoted 
at  more  than  oue  hundred  per  cent,  premium. 

The  Buckeye  and  Champion  Alines,  in  the 


The  Buckeve  and  Champion  Alines,  in  the 
Eureka  district,  are  reported  to  be  yielding  a 
profit  of  £12,000  per  month,  and  the  Meadow 
Valley  Company’s  Miucs,  in  the  Ely  district,  a 
profit  of  £18,000  per  month. 

There  are  also  iu  this  State  many  other  mines 
of  known  great  value ;  and  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  locality  in  which  these  mines  are 
situated  is  as  yet  quite  in  its  infancy:  a  short 
time  only  having  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  a  very 
advantageous  field  for  the  judicious  outlay  oi 
capital. 

The  mines  of  the  YYliitc  Pine  District  are  free 
from  water ;  pumping  machinery  will  not  there¬ 
fore  be  require.  There  are  no  royalties  or  rent. 

Of  the  capital  proposed  to  be  raised,  £20.000  will 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  leaving 
£  10,000  as  working  capital,  a  sum  deemed  ample 
for  that  purpose.  The  contract  for  the  purchase 
is  dated  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1871,  and  the 
parties  thereto  are  George  Brigham  Ellery  of  the 
oue  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

The  vendors  aud  friends  have  subscribed  for  a 
considerable  number  of  shares,  and  Mr  Ellery 
has  consented  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
Mine  as  Considtiug  Engineer. 

The  deeds  of  the  proper^,  duly  authenticated, 
the  articles  of  association  of  the  Company,  and  the 
originals  of  the  reports,  may  be  inspected  at 
the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  tbe  Company. 

In  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposits 
will  be  returned  iu  full. 

The  preliminary  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
vendors. 

Prospectuses,  forms  of  application  for  shares, 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  aud  from  the  Broker, 
Coleridge  Allsop,  Esq.,  70  Old  Broad  street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 


Geeat  western  silver 

AI I  N  I  N  G  COAIPANY,  LIMITED  — 


NOTICE.— APPLICATIONS  for  SHARES  wUl 
not  be  received  after  TUESDAY  NEXT  for 
London,  and  YVEDNESDAY  NEXT  from  the 
Country. 

25  Old  Jewry,  E-C.  By  Order. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

X  COAIPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  Loudon. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  In  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,706,000,  aud  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,620  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  luvested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up.  ,  .  . 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  totbe  Board  of  Trade  in  compllimce 
with  ”  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application.  .  „ 

ANDREW  BADEN.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE 

X  COAIPANY  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  27,  1871. 


SUBSCRIPTION  for  20,000  FULLY 

O  PAID  SHARPS  in  the  SOUfll  AUROItA 


SILVER  MINING  COMPANY  (Limited),  with  bene- 
lit  of  tbe  Quarterly  Dividend  payable  1st  June  next, 
at  (he  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  derlnred  by  the 
Directota  f.f  tte  Company  on  the  16th  May  last. 
Price  of  laaue  £10  per  Share,  being  £5  per  Share,  and 
£Sp  remium. 

Meavrs  BARCLAY  BROTHERS  are  anthorised  to 
DISPOSE  of 20.000  FULLY  PAID  SHAKES,  being 
part  of  the  60,000  shares  form  iiig  the  Share  Capital 
of  the  SOUTH  AURORA  SILVER  MINING  COM¬ 
PANY  (Limited)  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  pro- 
muing  minea  exiating  in  the  extraordinary  rich 
diatrict  included  in  the  Slate  of  Nevada,  America. 

Theae  shares,  lately  owned  by  the  Vendors  of  the 
Mine,  were  originally  issued  to  them  in  part  payment 
of  the  purrhase-morey  for  the  snme,  and  are  now 
offered  lor  public  rubacription  at  £10  per  share,  aud 
payment  will  be  accepted  aa  follows  i 

£3  per  Share  on  Application. 

S  „  Allotment. 


1st  July,  1871. 

1st  August,  1871. 


Daring  the  short  time  the  Mine  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company,  and  ai'h«>ugh  it  haa  bern 
up  to  tbit  lime  only  partially  worked,  in  addition  to 
the  dividend  of  20  per  rent,  per  annum  declared  and 
paid  in  February  laa*,  a  further  qoaiterly  dividend  of 
20  per  cent,  per  annum,  iqual  to  6i.  per  share,  has 
been  declared.  In  accordance  with  the  Diiectora* 
Report  Just  issued  (copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  and 
will  be  payable  by  the  (Company  on  1st  June  next 
Subscribers  for  the  shares  now  offered  will  be 
entitled  to  aucli  Dividend,  and  the  amount  of  the  same 
will  be  paid  over  on  allotment  of  the  shares. 

Provisional  errtifiratea  will  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  Bankera*  receipt,  and  when  the  Anal  iiiatalment 
ii  paid  the  aharrs  will  l>e  transferred  into  the  name  of 
each  applicant  free  of  stamp  duty  or  registration  fee. 
In  the  allotment  of  the  aliarea  annlicants  who  are  at 


In  the  allotment  of  the  aliarea  applicants  who  are  at 
present  shareholders  in  the  Company,  and  subscribers 
who  wish  to  pay  np  in  full  on  allotment,  fur  invest¬ 
ment,  will  be  first  considere'L 


1  Cushion  court.  Old  Broad  street,  London, 

May  2t,  1871. 

The  Direct  ora  and  Officers  of  the  South  Aurora 
Silver  Miuing  Company  (Limited)  are  ; 


soLiriTOns : 

Meiirs 'Haywi  rds,  Keeir,  and  Swann,  5  Frederick's 
place.  Old  Jewry. 

Skbctabx— Charles  Cadogan,  Esq. 
Offices— 14  Old  Broad  street,  London,  £.C. 


The  &ath  Aurora  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  which 
an  Original  (Abridged)  Prospectus  is  inclosed  herein, 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  Silver  Minea 
ever  introduced  into  this  country. 

It  has  been  very  favourably ‘reported  upon  by  Mr 
Melville  Attwood,  well  known  as  an  Englisli  Engineer 
of  great  experience  In  connection  with  mines,  both  in 
England  and  America,  who  has  reported  upon  the  ad¬ 
joining  famous  Eberhardtand  Aurora  Mine,  the  shares 
of  winch,  £10  paid,  are  now  quoted  in  the  market 
about  £40  per  share,  or  £30  premium. 

Tlie  Company  possesses  a  mill  of  tliiity  stamps,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  ui'frurpnssed  by  any  in  the  State  for 
solidity  of  construction  or  adaptability  to  the  work  for 
which  it  is  designed,  attached  to  which  and  forming 
part  of  the  property  are,  ore-retorting  and  smelting 
furnaces,  a  weli-arraDgcd  assay  office,  a  new  ore- 
house  86  feet  by  90  feet,  together  with  large  sorting 
pistforms,  which  have  been  just  rebuilt,  and,  in  fact, 
everyibing, necessary  to  render  tlie  works  complete. 

Although  a  short  time  only  has  elapsed  sime  the 
put  chase  of  the  property  u  as  fully  completed,  most 
satisfsetory  results  have  been  attained,  the  following 
amounts  of  ore  having  been  exliucted  and  shipped 
flora  Ist  September  lust : 


1670. 

Oct.  3. 


Silver  reed..  Amount  realised 


Nor,  10. 

..  24. 

OiC.  6. 

9. 

19* 

1871. 

J«u  6. 

22. 

„  28. 
Feb.  14. 
23. 

March  6. 

..  !«. 


oz.  Standard. 
11,870.20  at  (it) 
4,<i.>0-28  at  On 
808  10  at  00 
10,170  -10  at  CO 
11,26.1  76  at  <X){ 
17,0<i0-2:i  at  <10  7-10 
8.047 -A)  at  OO  7-10 
8,730’3.5  at  (Xl^ 
8,0l8'i0  at  00  0-10 


on  Sales. 


£2,080  13  7 
1,100  8  11 
226  8  1 
.2,505  4  7 
2,844  7  5 
4,207  1  6 
2,170  18  4 
2,201  12  3 


18,3(r2-87  at  CO  0-10 
17,022-83  at  00  9-10 
16,040*23  lit  C(  ^ 
2,826-03  at  00  0-10 
]],128-2€  at  0(^ 
11,877-49  at  00  7-16 
2I,1(;7‘15  at  00  6-16 


£46,460 


^  ^ 


/ 

/ 


^  / 


During  the  thirty-two  days’  worki-  gof  fh'  mill  In 
the  quarter  ending  Slst  Maich  last,  the  am  unt  of  ore 
treated  waa  1,706  tons.  The  bu  lion  realised  the  large 
figure  of  58,202  47  d»ls  The  Manager  reports  that, 
it  it  had  not  b  en  for  the  interruption  o^  the  work  at 
tlie  mill  by  the  non-<!ompletion  of  the  Kberhnrdt 
Tramway  (s'nce  completca).  the  net  result  of  the 
quarter  would  not  have  been  less  than  KW.OOO  do’s. 

Airsngement-  have  been  concluded  with  the  Eber- 
hardt  Silver  Mining  Company  for  the  nse  of  th»-ir  new 
wire  tramway  before  referred  to  and  now  in  full  work, 
which  is  in  c’ose  proximity  with  the  works  of  this 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  on  s  of  tbi< 
Company  from  the  mine  to  the  mill. 

The  Blanager  states,  under  date  14th  April,  that 
1,127  tons  of  ore  were  at  the  mill,  and  800  tons 
dressed,  and  about  4,000  tons  undressed  ore  in  the 
ore-house  at  the  mine,  and  as  »he  mill  is  now  fully 
supplied  and  can  be  worked  c  ntinufusly  without  any 
intermission,  very  large  n  turns  of  bullion  may  be 
expected  during  the  current  quaiter. 

Under  date  of  28th  April  last  the  Manager  reports 
tliat  the  •*  t  -ilings  ”  on  hand  amounted  to  abou»  12,00*) 
tons,  and  that  the  assay  value  averaged  12  dols.  lo 
15  dols.  per  ton  ;  upon  the  lowe-t  of  th*  sc  estimates 
they  would  produce  144.000  dole.,  equal  in  English 
currency  to  £2S,80O. 

The  shaies  of  this  Company  have  risen,  on  the 
favourable  rep  rt  just  issued  declaring  a  divideud  to 
upwards  of  £11  per  share,  equal  to  £6  premium; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  by  the  time 
the  next  quartcr'y  dividend  is  doe  they  will  still 
further  advance. 

The  prerent  time  iv  therefore  very  favonrahle  for 
those  who  wi>h  to  invest  in  this  exceedingly  rich  and 
promising  property. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  msde  on  the  aecom- 
panying  form,  wh  ch  must  be  forw  arded,  together  w  ith 
a  remittance  of  £2  per  share,  to  the  Consolidated 
Bank  (Limited),  62  Tbreadneedic  street,  E.C.,  London, 
or  to  Messrs  Barclay  Brothers,  1  Cushion  court.  Old 
Broad  street,  London,  E.C.,  from  whom  Forms  of  Ap¬ 
plication,  and  copies  of  the  original  Prospectus,  Cir¬ 
culars  &c.,  can  be  had. 

1  Cushion  court,  Old  Broad  street, 

Ixindon,  May  24, 1871. 


ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE 

ACCIDKXr.S  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  JIME  ’ 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


Provide  against  AcoidenU  of  all  Kinds 

BT  INACRINQ  Wim  THE 


Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 


AN  ANNU.tL  PATIIE.NT  OP  £8  TO  £6  Ag 
INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWA.NCE  AT 
TUB  RATI  OK  £0  PER  WeEK  FOB  IKJDRT  * 


J^565,000  have  been  Paid  as  (Compensation 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holderg 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London. 

W  ILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
G  E  N  K  R  A  L  FURNISHING  JROxl 
MONGER,  by  npiKiiiitineiit  to  H.R.H.tlic  I’rince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  IllustratioRs 
of  bis  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Mate  and 
Pritaiinia  Metal  Goods,  Paths  and  Toilet  Ware 
Dish  ("overs.  Iron  and  Brass 

Hot  IVater  Dishes,  steads, 

Stoves  and  F'encU-rs,  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

Marble  ( lilniney  Pieces,  ingg, 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 

niture, 

Dining  KoomFumIture, 
Chimney  k  lier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods, 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Ac. 


OllECTORf : 

E.  F.  SATTERTH WAITE.  Esq.,  Loudon,  Chairman. 
C.  S.  Seyton.  Eao..  L'-ndon. 

L.  Messel,  Esq ,  London. 

A.  P.  Stanfoid,  E^q.,  Fan  Francisco. 


SUBSCRIPTION  for  20,000  FULLY-PAID  SIKRF.S 
in  the  SOUTH  AURORA  SILVER  MINING  COM¬ 
PANY  (Limited),  issued  at  £10  per  ihare. 
roaii  or  applicatioi*. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bar.!'*  rs.) 

Messrs  Barclay  Brothers,  1  Cushion  court.  Old  Broad 
street,  E.C.,  Londo'*. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  the  Consolidated  Bank 
(Limited)  the  sum  of  pounds,  being  £2  per 

•hare  on  shares  of  the  South  Aurora  Silver 

Mining  Company  (Limited),  issued  by  you  at  £10  per 
share  I  request  you  to  have  trar  sferred  to  me  that  or 
any  less  number  of  the  said  shares ;  aud  I  hereby 
agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
in  respect  of  such  slia'cs  acc<Tding  to  the  terms  of 
your  prospectus,  dated  24th  May,  1871. 

Name  in  full . 

Address . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . 1871. 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  np  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  pay 
up  iu  full  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  to  pay  up  iu 
full  on  allotment  the  above  shares,  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
spectus,  entitling  me  to  a  priority  in  the  allotment. 

Signature  . 


I.atnps,  Gitseliers, 

Tea  trays,  Uiua,  and 
Kettles, 

Table  Cutlery, 

Clocks  and  (Tandelabra. 


3,  ana  4  iM-wnian  street ;  4,  o,  nnao rerry  s place; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


IVTOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

JYL  ex)>erienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  chargee  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEABI  NAVIGATION  COBIPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Saturday  ___ 

MALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 


Blaking  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10 

Making  Dn*ss,.  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 1* 

Blaking  Itodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

KniiH  .  .  • 


From 

Brindisi. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  E  X  A  N 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


at  2  p.m. 


Every  Saturday  j  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  j  day,  at 2 am. 


GALLE 

BIADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Blay 
13,  2  p.m  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Blay 
23,  at  2  a.iii. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


2,249  15  0 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 


4,617  3  0 
4.294  6  1 
4,013  14  2 
712  15  11 
2,802  8  9 
2,950  12  2 
6,302  12  5 


Saturday,  May 
i:i,  2p.in.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Blay 
23,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
alter. 


band  . . .  '  * 

Blaking  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  u 

Blounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

I’ocket  .  *  ® 

Blounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

I’ocket  . -  ^ 

Blounting  ditto!  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  J 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  ®  ® 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . . .  ?  , 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  " 

I..nwn  Body  LiKing  .  i 

Sleeve  Lining .  {  w.i 

Silk  Facing  . i  V 

Petei-sliam  Ribbon  for  Banding  . . . 

I’etersham  Waist  band.  Covered  Crape  ana  ^  ^ 

Rosette  .  «  a 

Blaking  (inribaldi  . .  ^  q 

Blaking  Low  Bodice .  j  j 

^‘'“‘**T^cker7ilraid,;*ndTr^^^^^^  extra 
THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURM- « 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  261  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


The  total  being  of  the  large  value  of  £45,450  Is  7il., 
and  it  is  fuliv  expected  the  out-turn  will  be  wry  much 
iocreaied  unen  lurthrr  time  las  aliowed  fur  the 
development  of  the  Bline:  hut,  looking,  however,  only 
to  the  present  results  attained  by  tUe  Mine,  the  re¬ 
turns  are  exceedingly  favoura'de. 

By  the  last  Riport  of  the  Company,  issued  16th 
BfaV  (copy  (Dclosedj,  a  quarterly  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  ^  per  cent  per  amium,  parable  ist  June  nex-,  has 
bet u  declared,  and  after  sucli  p  ijment,  according  to 
the  same  Report,  there  will  remain  in  the  hands ol  the 
Company  a  balance  of  about  £f,060,  wliicli  will  be 
available  towards  the  mxt  q'  arttrly  dividend,  due  In 
September  next. 


Aud  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Stenniers  of  tlie 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Ccnipanies. 

An  nbateimnt  of  20  per  cent,  from  tlie  clinrge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  nuide  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-emburking 
within  six  niontiis  of  their  arrival,  tiiid  10  m-r 
cent,  tothose  re-embarking  within  twelve  months. 

Tlirougli  Tickets  to  Brindisi  CMi  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bloney  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  BIUCH  REDUCF:D, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Coiiipany's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Loudon ;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southam pton . 


X  and  BUNION  P1.AI8TERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  tiiese  nainful  excrescences.  I'rice  (kl.  and 
Is.  Mr  box.  Blay  be  liad  of  must  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY’— witliout  wliich 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  usk  for  YOUNG’S. 


SEASON  1871- 

ALFRED  WEBB 

jY  known  Estabihhment,  12 

Hanovt  r  square,  is  n  nlctowith  all 

TIES  IV  r  (ieiHhincn's  Dress. 

and  INCOMPARABLE  ''f/.*‘L,hrtsln  tbdr 

TitOUSi  RS  (originated  by 

reputation  for  supcriqrity  of  c  , 

material.  ,  v  ADDRESS  it 

where  tlie  system^o)  Ca^ 

The  Guinea  ?Jm<5^ 

all  colours  and  ^izw-  L(K‘H.  BlOOBf 

SI  EC1AIJTIES.-T  ie  .£3 -TX 

and  Bf()UNTAlN  TKAB  ELLIWU 

SERVANTS’  LIV  ^S'****'®'  yFARS. 
ESTABLISHED  TIIIRTl  T 


\  ■ 
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PAIN  KILLER. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  &c. 


flystem. 


t  &  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  irregularities  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
a  It  U  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  ciroular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17 


giving  tone  to  the  whole 
Southampton  row,  W.C. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKEEIT 


these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 


Wholesale  (only)  of 


J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD  LONDON. 


established  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

DEANE’S. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  Imwels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  a^pt^. 

PERSONS  OF  A  PULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsineM,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  shomd  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALE.S,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 

variety  of  style  and  finish. 
DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
PliAXix-  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’SI — Electro- plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dislies, 
rxiAnia  a  Covers  in  sets,  from  ISs. 

DEANE’S— Papier  Mach4Tea  Trays  in  sets,  flrom 
oisT  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  iraprovemeuts. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 
DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu. 


DEANE’S  —Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S  —Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’EI — Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S  —Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  &c. 

DEANE’S  — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  ou  the  premises. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— In  bilious 

disorders,  sick  headache,  indhrestion.  and 


XA.  disorders,  sick  headache,  indigestion,  and 
affections  of  the  nerves,  these  famous  Pills,  now 
highly  appreciated  in  ail  quarters  of  the  world, 
are  regarded  as  a  perfect  remedy.  They  purify 
the  blood,  regulate  the  secretions,  give  tone  to  the 
stomach,  restore  the  appetite,  and  renovate  the 
whole  system.  After  a  course  of  these  Pills,  the 
once  emaciated  and  feeble  patient  Is  so  changed 
that  his  friends  are  both  wonder-stricken  and 
delighted.  These  cheap  preservatives  of  life  an  d 
health  are  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  good  that  they 
have  effected  in  diseases,  which  through  maltreat¬ 
ment  or  neglect  had  gained  such  a  mastery  over 
the  system  that  their  eradication  seemed  penectly 
hopeless. 


patterns  in  Glass,  iironze, «  urmuiu.  uu 

A  Discount  of  5  ;>cr  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 


DEANE  &  CO.  (46  kino  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  fnRne  as 
healthy  digestive  organs ;  and,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 


MARRIAGE  Tli  )USSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 


MOBSON’S  FEPSIME. 


CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 


Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  fld.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 


RE.\DY-MADE  LINEN  WAUEHOU.SEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


32  'WIGrlMIOiaE  ‘W- 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  Ac. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


1\/rRS  TERRY  is  daily  in  attendance 

lYL  at304  REGENT  S T  R E  E T,  London 


(nearly  opposite  the  Polytechnic^  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  srrev  hairs. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disei^e,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  IJROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
&c.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  oomplexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Ternrs  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  48.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
hairs,  218.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


CHLORODYNE, 


OHININE  WINE 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 


AS  S 
t\.  w 


SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Ocughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

C  H  L  0  R  0  0  Y  N  E.acts  like  a  cbarni  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery'.  o 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy',  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
PI,,.  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoiiay,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 
p  bord  Francis  Conyngham,  w!io  this  time  last  y'ear  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Lblor^yne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 


forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 


WaTER.S  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 


careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manutacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  Hou.se,  34  Eastcheap,  London.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


f  h*  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 

rom  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 


Md  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  anv  service  was  CHLOROD f  NE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS, 
nni  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 

driiK  1  ^  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  F'reeman,  was 

c  ?a  •  he  regreited  to  sav  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 


DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAOITESIA. 


rnii  IQ  9‘l.,  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 

"^^WNE’S  CHLORODYNE ’’  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
lestimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  yean  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  MaguMla  M  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
ffEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GDUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


SoLB  Manufactubbb, 

I-  T  davenport,  33  Great  B  iiiell  itreeti  Blcomsbury,  London- 


dinnefobd  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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ST  LAWRENCE-ONrSEA. 


THE  “GRANVILLE  HOTEL” 

8ituate<l  on  one  of  the  mont  bracing  point*  of  the  South-Eastern  Const,  is  replete  with  the 

comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel.  _  x  ^  a 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  vintages. 

Hilliard,  Reading,  and  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms. 

si^ne.**Iron,*Sulphur,  Sea  Water  Plunge,  and  Turkish  Baths  attoched  to  the  Hotel,  with 

experience  attendants.  ,,  ,,  __  _ _ 

Itoardin/(  arranjf^'iiionta  and  terms  on  application  to  the  3Ianager« 

(iiamagate  Is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 


Cancer  hospital  (Founded 

1851),  Brompton,  107  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  Sermon 
preached  by  Hi*  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  especially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  and  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  Ijcfore  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  si‘e  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel- 
lugs  of  humanity  could  resist  the  8|:^tacle ;  they 
would  thiuk  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
If,  at  such  a  piieo,  they  could  mitigate*  such  misery, 
and  yet  thijr  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spn*ad  before  their  eyes. 
This,  tlierefore,  is  a  case  In  which  I  may  justly 
ask  your  li)>eral  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforaed  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

TrcMurer— Geo.  T.  Hcrtslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  107 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 

HOW  TO  DVE 

QILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

lO  IH)NS,  Ac.,  in  ten  mluutes,  without  snlHiig 
the  hands.  ITse  .ludson’s  .'<iini)1e  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours.  8d.  each,  with  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  .trd  Sep- 
tcinki'r,  says  :  “  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judsou’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  aU.” 


JAPANESE  SILKS,  wide,  at  2.s.  ni,L 

the  yard.  In  every  possible  shade  of  colour  ; 
theynreof  the  German  make,  enriched  with  plenty 
of  silk,  and  warranted  for  wear.  Patterns  sent. 

HARVEY  and  CO.. 

Lambeth  House,  Westminster  bridge,  S.E. 


QILKS  from  FRANCE.— TWO 
O  THOUSAND  DRESSES  at  22s.  «kl.  each, 
containing  an  abundant  quantity.  They  are 
fashionable,  plain  colours,  brocatk-d  and  twilled, 
mode  of  bright  silk,  with  a  small  portion  of  wool, 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  fabric  exc<'llent  for 
wear.  Rich  Silks,  lit  Dresses,  at  2.7s.  (id.,  31a  Cd  , 
40s.,  and  4.5s.  Black  tiros  Grains,  ti'aA'CM,  and 
Conls,  made  of  bright  Italinu  Silk,  with  a  war¬ 
ranty  fur  wear,  wide  width,  at  3s.  O^d.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent 

HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  House,  Westiniiister  bridge,  S.E,  ^ 

PALADINE  CLOTH  for  DRE’^SES 

and  COSTUMES,  27  In.  wide,  ten  yanls  for 
12s.  (kl.  The  material  is  very  tine,  Ann,  and  soft, 
and  one  of  the  latest  si>eciineus  of  c.xquisite 
French  taste.  Colours  are  tnauve,  silver,  brown, 
buff,  green,  slate,  blue,  lavender,  &e. ;  the  tints 
arc  perfect,  such  as  hitherto  have  only  been  pro- 
duoi'd  in  articles  of  silk ;  and  of  the  same  fabric, 
nice  new  dress. -s,  at  7h.  dd..  8s.  yd  ,  uud  lUs.  yd. 
This  being  siicriflced  property,  it  Is  selling  rapidly. 
I'atterus  sent. 

HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  House,  Westmiuster  bridge,  S.E. 

TOURISTS’.  B0ATIN6.  FISHINB 

and  ALL  KINDS  of  HATS  made  on 

ELLWOOD’S  NEW  PATENT  PRINCIPLE, 
are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

93  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  corner  of 
LKADKNHALL  STREET. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GL.VSS 

CHANDELIER.S. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Sliow  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRM ifilQH  AH — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Established  1807. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  os  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
BruHscls. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  thi.s  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  I.AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby, 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

'  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  ‘‘R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHl.N,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
'  mark.  Hold  everywhere,  nuil  Wholesale  of  R. 

I  ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
!  Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Heurietta street, 

I  Cavendish  sviuare. 

J^INE  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

I’  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2M.  a  pint.  .4SK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


“CLARETS’ 

A,  “BORDEAUX- 

Delivered  free  from  LoSdo#llonded  “^2*^^** 
„  ,  housea  ’rare- 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash 
Address  in  full—  ’ 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY 

_ CAPOrHAN,  BoBDEAPX.  ’ 

Wm.  Younger  &  co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEGh 
ALES 

.jAte  o, 

BO, tic,  from  Bottle™  .gdtt|priooipA, 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  uk.i 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  subsStei^^ 
BreweriM  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road  S.E. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Pair. 
I’rice,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  Ud.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBEN'hAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  AND  'VYELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOijNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  otTered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
conci'ntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  .‘Jold  in 
bottles,  .'is.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  (kl.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  •  bottles  forwarded  011 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Ani^el  passage,  03  Upper  Thames  street,  Jxondon, 
hd  C. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  tind  CO.’S 

f  /  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  i>ovvder;  give<  the  teeth  a  Twarl- 
llkc  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  (lecay, 
aiul  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  Gd.  each. — Angel  i)nssage,  1)3  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Clieinfiits  and  Perfumers. 

SAUCE.— LEA  X  PERRIMS. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounceil  by  ConnoisKeurs  ”  'fhe  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  t!ie  appetite,  and  uitls  uiges- 
tioii.  Unrivalled  for  pitpisiiicy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  andPERRINS’  SAUCE, 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
und  sold  by  all  IH-alers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

L  .\  Z  E  N  B  Y  Sind  S  O  N’  S 

Vj*  PICK  L  ES,  SAUCES,  and  C(JN DI- 
.MENT.S. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  oftlie 
celehratetl  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauce‘S,  and  (’ondiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  ag.ainst  the  inferior 
prei)aratioiis  wliich  are  put  u|)  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  tile  public.— yj  Wigniore  Htre<-t,  Cav’cndish 
square  (lute  0  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  btroet,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WRM 
iflES,  in  quality  unrivalled.  perfSV  pure 
more  wholesome  tlian  the  finest  Cognac  Btiuidv 
Note  the  words  ” Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  TOskv” 
Seal.  Label,  and  Cork.  wnwicy  on 

VVhoIesale  De^t,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W.  » 

DIGESTIVE  COCOi. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  hiirhlv’ 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

'  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 

Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street 
London,  W. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrnuce  and  benetichd  effect 
on  the  skill. 

M.VNDFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-flttinc 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

. .  t 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

The  value  of  4‘2lbs.  of  Butebers’s  Meat 
for  8s.  iu 

Whitehead's  pure  nutritious  concentrated 
Essence  of  Beef, 

which  makes  the  most  delicious  Soup  and 
Beef  Tea.  Certified  by  eminent  medical  men. 
Sold  iu  boxes  from  2i.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and 
Wholesale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and 
Sons,  Preston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackjvell, 
and  E.  J.azenby  and  Sons.  As  Supplied  to  the 
Sick  and  Wounded 

pREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

i_>  28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  ('lulte  new 
and  regi.stered)  MACASSARlb’E,  Kaly- 
dor,  UUouto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  167b  New  Bond  street 

TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Divideuds  10  to  20  por  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIECJLAB. 
MAY  Number  Ready.- 12 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  kiiglish  and  I  ® 
Railways,  Debentures, 

Telegraphs,  Banks,  AYatcr  ))  orks 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  btoew, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

AVill  Und  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide, 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO..  «nd  ^’^B”)k(!r8. 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  ho 
bury,  E.C.  _ _ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  58. 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTONS 

MONTHLY  KKCORD  of  ^ 

51  ENTS;  containing  an  «***?  Shaw  »»<* 
the  British  and  Foreign  Safe 

Money  Markets,  ^th  an  onum^» 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  P®  ^ 

G.  LAVIXGTOX  »nd  A.  PENNISGTON,  « 
TlireaUucedJe  street,  London,  e-U'* 
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kew  publications. 


1. 

In  crovm  8vo,  10s.  fid.,  cloth. 

The  COMIXa  RACE. 

2. 

Xew  and  Revised  Edition. 

In  2  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  half-bound,  ^2  lOs., 

The  BOOK  of  tho  FARM.  By 

^HENKV  STEPHENS,  »’  R  ™rd 

vHUinn  In  part  Rewritten  to  brinff  up  the 
^nfomiUou  to  the  l^resent  Time  With 
iSSSts  of  Animals,  and  557  Enffrarings  on 
Also  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

3. 

In  Svo,  with  Portrait,  the  First  Volume,  16s.,  of 

AfEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES 

"of  henry  lord  brougham.  Written 
t,  himself:  [VoLII.  early  toJune. 

4. 

In  fcap.,  28.  fid.,  cloth, 

XENOPHON.  By  Sir  ALEXAN- 

nFR  grant.  Bart.  Being  the  Eighth 
vSame  of  ‘Ancient  Classics  for  English 
rS.’  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  L.  <!oL- 
LINS. 

0* 

In  crown  8vo,  Ss.,  cloth,  a  New  Editlon  of 

DANTE’S  VITA  NUOVA.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  THEODORE  MARTIN  ;  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes. 

fi. 

In  ?T0,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  lOs. fid.,  cloth, 

A  NEW  SEA  and  an  OLD  LAND. 

Bcinff  Papers  suggested  by  a  Visit  to  Egypt 
at  the  End  of  1869.  By  W.  G.  IlAMLlfiV, 
Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

7. 

In  crown  8vo,  "s.  fid., 

HANDY  BOOK  of  HARDY  HER- 

BACEOUS  and  ALPINE  FLOWERS  for 
GENERAL  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
By  WILLIAM  SUTHERLAND,  Gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  formerly  Manager  of  the 
Herbaceous  Department  at  Kew. 

8. 

In  small  8vo,  58.,  cloth. 

The  PARADISE  of  BIRDS.  An 

Old  Extravaganza  in  a  Modern  Dress.  By 
W.  J.  COL  R  f  HOPE,  Author  of'Ludibriae 
Lunae.’ 

9. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Ts.  fid. , 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES,  and 

how  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.  By  S. 
REYNOLDS  HOLE. 

10. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  78.  fid., 

HANDY  BOOK  of  the  FLOWER. 

OARDBH.  By  D.WID  THOMSON, 
Gardener  to  His  Gnicethe  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
K.G.,  at  Druinlanrig. 

11. 

la  crown  8vo,  with  8  coloured  Charts  and  other 
Engravings,  4s.  (>d., 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK 

Of  METEOROLOGY.  By  ALEXANDER 
F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society.  Author  of 
‘  Handy  Book  of  Meteorology,’  &c. 

12. 

In  crown  8vo,  lOs.  fid.,  cloth. 

The  METAMORPHOSES  of 

English  Blank  Verse. 
KING,  M.A.  Fellow  of  W'ad- 
„  Oxford,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Barrister-at  Law. 

13. 

In  crown  8vo,  pp.  622,  with  222  Engravings  on 
Mood,  128.  fid.,  cloth, 

^  ,  manual  of  ZOOLOGY, 

Students.  By  HENRY 
ALLEYNL  NICHOLSON,  M.D.,  Ac,  A^ 

zLliSi  A  Text-Book  of 

B«ok,^ri?r38.  ““  Introductory  Text- 

14. 

m,  In8vo,  128., 

of  HOLY  SCRIP- 

%  TH(>MAi  ATONEM  ENT. 

W  of  i'  9^ A WFO  RD,  D.  I>.  Pro- 

I^Ivinity  m  the  University  of  Edin- 

Jjj  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  £5  ISs.  fid., 

^ILLIA^  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


MR  FORBES’  BOOK  ON  THE  AVAR. 
Now  ready,  in  2  vols,  8to,  30a,, 

MT  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAR 

between  FRANCE  and  GERMANV.  By 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  One  of  the  Special 
CORRESPONDENTS  of  ‘THE  DAILY 
NEAVS.’ 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


The  NEXT  GENERATION.  3y 

.TOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  3  voU. 
“  Readers  who  will  not  care  for  the  political  and 
social  bearing  of  this  book  will  readily  accept  it  in 
its  semblance  of  fiction,  and  will  find  in  it  most  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  a  capital  novel.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  work  as  a  whole  it  can  be  well  said 
that  Mr  Maguire  has,  in  its  composition,  and  in 
giving  it  to  the  world,  exhibited  at  onoe  great 
moral  courage  and  considerable  skill.  He  has 
entered  on  the  illustratiou  of  the  women’s  rights 
question  with  thoroughness  and  ardour.” — Post. 

RALPH  the  HEIR,  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3voto. 

“  A  very  interesting  novel.  The  episodes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood’s  electioneering  experiences, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Neelit  courtship  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  strong  ^ints  of  the  boo^  Probably 
no  man  alive,  now  that  Charles  Dickens  has  de¬ 
parted,  can  write  on  such  subjects  so  humorously 
and  so  truthfully  as  Mr  Trollope  ” — Times. 

“One  of  the  best  stories  Mr  Trollope  has 
written.” — Spectator. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“  This  is  as  intcrcstlDjg  and  pleasant  a  story  as 
the  most  fastidious  reactor  eau  well  wish  for.  Its 
tone  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  the  author  shows 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  far  beyond  the 
average  of  modern  novelists.”— Messenger. 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  .3  vols. 

I  “  This  book  must  take  a  good  place  amongst  our 
recent  novels.” — StandarcL 

HURST  and  BL\CKETT,  Publishers, 

I  13  Great  Marlborough  street 

NEW  BOOKS. 

This  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8^0,  price  21s., 

AT  LAST:  A  CHRISTMAS  in  the 

WEST  INDIES.  By  CHARLES  KINGS- 
LEA”.  AVith  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  price  2l8., 

CHARLES  MAYNE  YOUNG, 

TRAGEDIAN.  A  Memoir,  with  Extracts 
from  his  Son's  Journal.  By  JULIAN 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ilmington.  AVith  Portraits  and  Sketches. 
“Mr  Young  is  one  of  those  pleasant  diarists 
who,  it  is  to  Be  feared,  are  rapidlv  becoming  as 
extinct  as  the  delightful  letter- writers  of  a  past 
age.  Ill  this  budget  of  anecdotes,  fables,  and 
gossip,  old  and  new,  relative  to  Scott,  Moore, 
Chalmers,  Coleridge,  AVordsworth,  Croker,  Mat¬ 
thews,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Georges,  Bowles, 
Beckford,  AVelliugton,  Peel,  Louis  Napoleon, 
D’Ursay,  Dickens, Thackeray,  Louis  Blanc,  Gib¬ 
son,  Constable,  and  Stanfield  (the  last  might  be 
much  extended),  the  reader  must  be  bard  mdeed 
to  please  who  cannot  find  entertainment.” — I’all 
Mall  Gazette. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  24s., 

LIFE  of  ANTHONY  ASHLEY 

COOPER,  FIRST  EARL  of  SHAFTES 
BURY,  1623—1681.  By  AV.  D.  CHRISTIE, 
fonnerly  her  Majesty’s  Minister  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Confederation  and  to  Brazil.  AVith  Por¬ 
trait. 

“  There  are  few  characters  In  English  history 
better  worth  studying  than  that  of  ibe  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  Mr  Christie  is  no  ordinary 
biograplier.  Acute,  cultivated,  zealous,  indus¬ 
trious,  scrupulously  accurate,  justly  confident  in 
his  resources  and  his  views,  he  MShesses  the 
marked  advantage  of  a  peculiar  trainiog  for  his 
task.  He  has  held  hi^  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  ue  was  an  active  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  years.”— 
Quarterly  Review. 

Just  ready,  in  demy  8vo,  price  16s.,  Vol.  II.  of 

PROFESSOR  MASSON’S  LIFE  of 

MILTON.  Narrated  in  Connection  with  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History 
of  his  Time.  (VoL  1.,  8vo,  18s.) 

This  day,  in  fcap.  8to,  price  5s., 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  CAMEOS 

from  ENGLISH  HISTORY:  the  WARS  in 
FRANCE.  ^  the  Author  ol  ‘  The  Heir  ol 
Redclyffe.’  (First  Series,  6s.)  . 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


Albemarle  Street, 

1871. 

MR  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS, 


The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  according  to  the  Autho- 
riseti  Atorsion,  a.d.  1011,  with  an  Flxplanatory 
and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  Revision 
the  Translation.  By  BISHOPS  and  other 
CLERGY  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A,  Canon  of 
Exeter.  Vol  I. :  The  Pentateuch.  Medium 
8vo,  308. 


A  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in 

NORTH  ITALY,  VENICE.  PADUA, 
VICENZA.  VERONA.  FERRARA, 
MILAN,  FRIULI.  BRESCHIA,  ftom  the 
14th  to  16th  Century.  Drawu  up  from  fresh 
materials  and  recent  researches  in  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Italy.  By  J.  A.  CROWE  and 
G.  B.  CAVALOASKLLE.  AVith  Illustra¬ 
tions.  2  vols,  8vo,  428. 

JULIAN  FANE.  A  Memoir.  By 
ROBERT  LYTTON.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo. 

WHO  WAS  JUNIUS  ?  The  HAND- 

AVRITINQ  of  JUNIUS.  Professionally  in¬ 
vestigated.  By  Mr  CHARLES  CHABOT,. 
Expert.  AVith  I’reface  and  Collateral  Evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Hon.  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 
With  F'acsirailes  and  Woodcuts.  4to,  63s. 

TRAVELS  of  a  PIONEER  of  COM. 

MERGE  in  PIGTAIL  and  PETTICOATS, 
on  an  Overland  Journey  from  China  towards 
India.  By  T.  T.  COOPER,  late  Agent  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta.  AVith 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8to,  Ifis. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

EAST  and  WEST.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford  by  H.  SUMNER  MAINE.  Corpus 
I'rofessor  or  Jurisprudence  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  8vo,  98. 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE :  Researches 

into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By 
E.  B.  TA'LOR,  Author  of  the  ‘  Early  History 
of  Mankind.’  2  vols.,  8vo,  *248. 

The  DESCENT  of  MAN,  and  on 

SELECTION  in  RELATION  to  SEX.  By 
CHAKLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.  7th  Thou¬ 
sand.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  24a 

OUR  NAVAL  COAST  DEFENCES. 

By  E.  J.  REED,  C.B.  8vo,  la 

The  SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN:  or. 

Beauty  of  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.  By 
AV.  ROBINSON,  F.L.S,,  Author  of  ‘  Alpine 
Flowers.’  AVith  60  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
7a  fid. 

SCRAMBLES  among  tho  ALPS, 

lSfiO-fi9.  Including  the  First  Ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,  aud  the  Attempts  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  And  Observations  on  Glacial  Phe¬ 
nomena  on  the  Alps  and  in  Greenland.  By 
EDWAKD  WUYMPKR.  AVith  Maps  aud 
lUU  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

The  BOOK  of  SER  MARCO  POLO :  the 

Veuetian.  Concerning  the  Kingdoms  and 
Marvels  of  the  East.  A  New  Euglish  Ver¬ 
sion.  Illustrated  by  the  light  of  Oriental 
AViiters  aud  Modern  Travels.  By  CoL 
HENRY  YULE,  C.B.  AVith  100  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2  vola,  medium  8vo,  428. 

[Next  week. 

The  WORKS  of  ALEXANDER 

I’OPE.  Edited  with  Introductions  and 
Notes.  By  Rev.  WHITWELL  ELWIN. 
A’ol.  A’ll.  (Correa pondeuce,  VoL  II.)  With 
I’ortrait.  8vo,  lOe.  fid. 

The  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES 

of  the  ANCIENT  AVORLD;  or,  the  History, 
Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Chaldea,  Media,  and  Persia.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  RAWLINSON;  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  AVith  Mai)s  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3  vola,  8VO,  428.  [Next  week. 

The  NOVELS  and  NOVELISTS  of 

theXA’IIIth  CENTURY;  in  Illustration  of 
the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  -Age.  By 
AVILHAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C.,  Author  of 
‘  Life  of  Cicero.’  Post  8vo,  lOs.  fid. 

On  the  MANUFAOTUEE  of 

RUSSIAN  SUKEI-IHON^, 
of  the  process  illustrated.  By  JOHN  PERCY, 
MD..F.R.S.  With  Illustrations.  8va 
’  [Just  ready. 

The  STUDENT’S  HI8TOBY  of  the 

middle  ages.  By  HENRY  HALLAM, 
LL  D.  Edited,  with  Notes  aud  Illustrations, 
by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  One  Volume. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  fid.  week. 
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Ty£  A  C  M  I L  LA  N^s  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  JUNE,  Price  Is. 

CONTEXTS  OF  THE  NUMBES 

1.  “  The  Study  of  Plato.” 

2.  “Patty.”  Chapters  XXXI  -YVTvr 

3.  “Ossian.”  By  Principal  ShaiS^ifthi  tt  i 

.  „  College,  St  Andrew’s.  ^  United 

*•  •  «■»«“  •>yck„,„ 

5.  Letters  by  Mendelssohn. 

6.  “Souvenirs  of  the  CamDaitm  of  t  . 

,  _  By  Gabriel  Mon™  ffrt  I  r^* 

7  ••  T^Iaoaoti#  _  • 


MESSRS  BELL  AND  DALDY’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


COLONIAL  adventures  and  EXPERIENCES.  By  a 

UNIVERSITY  MAN.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6d.  [Just  published. 

OEMS:  NOTES  and  EXTRACTS.  By  Augusto  Castellani. 

Translated  from  the  Itollan.  Crown  8vo,  7a.  «d.  [Just  published. 

OUTLINES  of  INDIAN  HISTORY ;  from  the  Earliest  Period  down 

to  the  Resignation  of  sir  J.  Lawrence.  With  Maps, J  ^  ^ 

Adapted  specially  for  .Schools  and  Students.  By  A.  W. 
and  Oray’a-lnn.  Small  post  8to,  3s.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  SONG-BOOK  for  CHILDREN. 

Twenty-four  Popular  Songs.  Ac.  ]  , 

Dove,  0 1  fond  Dove,”  fcc.  Fcap.  4to,  48.  6d. 

The  LIFE  of  HERNANDO  CORTES  and  the  CONQUEST  of 

MEXICO.  By  ARTHUR  HELPS,  Anthor  of  the  ‘Life  of  Las  Casas,’  Ac.  Ac.  Two  Vols.. 
crown  8to,  15s. 

JOURNAL  of  the  LADY  BEATRIX  GRAHAM,  Sister  of  the 

Marquis  of  Montrose.  With  a  Preface  by  Miss  YONGE.  Crown  8to,  78.  6d. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED:  a  Catalogue  of  Synonymous 

Words  in  the  English  Langui^e,  with  their  various  Shades  of  Meaidng,  Ac.  Illustrated  by 
quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  C.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Author 


Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Metanhwii^. 
Sensation.”  By  Professor  SSSjf” 

ar  A  r  1  w  _ _  ** 


tendices,  and  Examination  Questions. 
UGHES,  Bom.  Uncov.  Civil  Service, 
[Just  published. 

.  Containing 

By  ALFRED  SCOTl’  GATT Y,  Composer  of  “  O !  fair 
■  *  [Just  published. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 

■Rh4CK WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

A>  JUNE,  1871.  No.  DCLXVIII.  Priced  M. 

CONTENTS : 

Charles  Dickens. 

Under  the  Red  Cross. — Part  II. 

Old  and  New  Annalists  of  Oxford 
Fair  to  See.  —Part  VI. 

Cowpfr!”*"'^  *'  1-  WlUlu, 

ScotUuid:  Concliultaj 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinbunrh 
and  London.  ° 

The  FIFTH  EDITION  of ‘BLACKWOOD’8 
MAGAZINE  ’  for  MAY  is  now  read^  ® 


Ready  this  day.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  138. 

npHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

X  JUNE,  with  Illustrations  by  George  dc 
Maubieb  and  S.  L.  Fildes. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration). 

Chapter  XXXIX.— I  see  my  Father  taking 
the  Tide  and  am  carried 
on  it  myself. 

,,  XL. — My  Fat  tier’s  meeting  with 

my  Grandfather. 

,1  XLI. — Commencement  of  the 

Splendours  and  Per¬ 
plexities  of  my  Father’s 
Grand  Parade. 

The  Last  Phase  in  the  Junius  Controversy,  By 
Herman  Merivale. 

Bluebeard’s  Keys. — Part  II, 

Persistence.  By  F.  Napier  Broome. 

An  Escape  from  Jhe  Prisons  of  the  ‘‘  PiombL” 
An  African  Hureom. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration ) 
Chapter  XXXIV. — At  Tea-time. 

„  XXXV. — A  Drive  at  Sunrise. 

,,  XXXVI. — ITie  Excursion. 

„  XXXVII.— The  Return. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  plaoe 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street,  Covent  garden, 


Next  week,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo, 


JULIAN  FA 

A  MEMOIR. 

BY  ROBERT  LYTTON 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vu,  6a  each. 

ROLAND  yORKE.  By  Mrs  HENRY 
WOOD. 

RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE.  By  Author  of 
‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.’ 

BREEZIE  LANGTON.  A  Stoiy  •Vii  to  ’« 
By  HAWLEY  83IART. 

LADY  ADELAIDE’S  OATH.  By  the 
Author  of ‘East  Lynne.’ 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THREE 
CLERKS. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 
LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON. 

QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Initials.’ 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs  HENRY  WOOD. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  East  Lynne.*  _  „ 

MRS  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 
the  same  Author.  ,  -  . 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘QuiU, 

‘  At  Odds,’ 5m;. 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘  Red  as  a  Rose  is  Sb®.’ 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  SENSE  AND  SENSI¬ 
BILITY. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  EMMA.  popiiT. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  PRIDE  AND  PREJb 
DICK 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  MANSFIELD  PARK. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  NORTHANGEB  ABBlii 
AND  PERSUASION. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bnr- 

lington  street.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Just  published,  price  Ss., 

A  LONE  to  the  ALONE.  Prayers 

for  Theists.  By  Several  Contrbutors. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  FRANCES  POWER 
COBBE. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrietta 
street,  W.C. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JUNE  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Talbot  and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne,  after 
W.  Q.  Orchardson,  A.R.A. 

II.  The  Children’s  Offering,  after  Gab^. 

III.  Asia,  from  tlie  Group  by  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 

Literary  Contributions :  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Water-Colour  Society,  and 
the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters;  Birket 
Foster  (illustrated);  Japanese  literature  and 
Art  (illustrated) ;  A  Genuine  Artistic  Race ;  Visits 
to  the  Studios  of  Rome ;  Haffaellc’s  “  3Iadonna 
del  Libro ;  ”  The  International  Exbibitiou— 
Belgian  Pictures ;  &c.  5tc. 

And  several  other  Articles  relating  to  the  Fine 
Arts. 

With  this  Number  is  issued  Part  II.  of  the 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 
31s.  Cd.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
BoiAcsellers. 


MR  EL  WIN'S  POPE. 


The  new  volume  win  contain 
the  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE,  and  will  be  published  on  the  31st 
inst. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


extra  cloth 


Now  ready,  cloth,  price  78.  6d, 
gilf,  108.  6d., 

r^ASSELL’S  BREHM’S  BOOK  of 

BIRDS.  By  T.  RYMKR  JONES,  F.R.S. 
400  Engravings,  and  numerous  Coloured  I’lates. 

“  The  book  will  be  read  as  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  work.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  ore  ex¬ 
ceedingly  spirited.  The  coloured  birds  are  really 
works  of  art.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  book.”— Land  and  Water. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN,  Ludgate 
hill,  London,  E.C. 
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By  W.  CHAMBERS. 
W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and 


Westmhwlaff 

-SAI01OA7, 
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